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proved thus productive of information, than 
the locatario comes down on the straight- 
forward Englishman. 101. was the price for 
opening the pit. That bargain was settled. 
Now the pit must be filled up again. There 
was no bargain for keeping it open! So good 
Mr. Parker had to pay a farther sum of 201. for 
permission to keep his pit open for six months ! 

This is only a characteristic instance of the 
manner in which Eaoglishmen, bent on historic 
research, are regarded in Rome. How much 
can be got out of them is the one question ; nor, 
Ssilee! _ | we will venture to assert, is any foreigner 
proton ys pt being | safe from plunder, unless he avails himself of 

7 © 8ub./the services of an Italian lawyer. These 

ject of the exploration gentry alone, from long practice, can meet the 

of the buried relics of | fertile and inexhaustible ingenuity of their own 

Rome, archwological countrymeni what they call matters of business, 
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Proposed Roman Exploration Company. 
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we called the attention | tg regard as ably - utilised opportunities for 
of our readers last swindling. 


egy Mr. J. H-| Now without supposing that any great moral 
ar wid C.B., whose change has been effected in the Roman citizen 
excavations in Rome by the hoisting of the Italian tricolor on the 





be made out for an Italian protectorate of 
English,—or rather, Roman,—archzological re- 
mains in this country, than for an English 
occupation of those of Rome. The Italians do 
respect their relics,—the English, as a people, 
do not. The rapid destruction of some of the 
grandest relics of an unknown past which has 
taken place, since the time of Stukely, at Ave- 
bury, would have been an offence against the 
public law of Italy, and would have been re- 
pressed by authority if (which is most unlikely) 
any Italians had been found brutal enough to 
attempt it. Then the great miliiary roads that 
opened our previously pathless forvsta; the for- 
tified camps which have left their names, in the 
form of the affix of Chester, in so many counties, 
even as they have left traces of the normal plan 
of the Roman Castrum in the four-way streets 


or artistic, to which| but which we, poor simple islanders, are apt | of Gloucester, and many other cities of Roman 


| 


| ings ;— in all these things the Italians of to-day 


origin; the actual remains of imperishable reti- 
culated brickwork, or of tesselations, the mate- 
rials of which were taken from yet older build- 


qave a hereditary interest even more direct than 


have already led to 
discoveries of no small 
value, is again in the 
field. He proposes to 
raise a fund of 50,0001. 
by way of capital of a 
limited company, to be 
formed with the object of 





Quirinal, it must be borne in mind that the state our own. Nor can we, on any possible grounds, 
of things has undergone a great alteration. The pretend to so much right to explore Italy as an 
new Government, though inheriting very much | Italian archwologist might claim for the explora- 
of the spirit of the old, yet owns some deference | tion of England. 

to the public opinion of Italy, and, perhaps,| Under these circumstances, we think that the 
some to that of Europe. It cannot afford to | plan now suggested, should it meet with enoagh 
wrap itself up in contemptuous indifference. It | support to assume a definite and digested form, 










purchasing land in Rome, 
exploring it to the utmost, 
and then reselling it—it is pre- 
sumed at a profit—for build- 


may be, and we believe is, quite as reluctant to 
| 


do any act of justice that involves parting with 


Governments which it displaced. But it must 
at all events put some face on the matter, which 


a@ grain as was either of the most pert 





ing purposes. There can, we appre- it was not necessary for its predecessor to do. 
hend, be but little doubt that explo- | Now the Italian people take a great pride in all | 
rations such as Mr. Parker and his visible proofs of their former grandeur. Not a! 











friends have now, for some time, conducted peasant so dull but he respects the relics of | 
in the Eternal City, will in fature only prove | antiquity. This respect must be evinced by the | 
practicable under widely different conditions. Government. Exploration and restoration, even 
While the incubus of priestly government brooded if they cannot be made self-supporting, form a 
over Rome, the very pride which even the Italian popular mode of giving employment to some of | 
peasant takes in therelics of the ancient glories the legion of idlers who seek to eat the bread of 


of the country was extingaished by the harsh 
tyranny of greedy ignorance. Rome, though 
still calling its chief dignitary by the Pagan 
title of Pontifex Maximus, claimed to be regarded 
only as a Christian city. The wallsof Romulus, 
the cloaca of Numa, the temples of Republican 
times, were only to be endured in ecclesiastical 
Rome if christened and whitewashed. Even the 
very names of that earlier time, with which the 
essential forms of the Papacy are so much more 
closely connected than its advocates choose to 
admit, were often whimsically travestied in 
monkish garb. It is difficult to recognise the 
Xystus vetus under the title of Santo Sisto 
Vecchio, or the Mutatorium Cesaris in San 
Cesareo; but transmutations of the kind may 
serve to show the manner in which Roman anti- 
quity was dealt with by Romish ingenuity. 

No doubt can be entertained that English 
archwologists will find their position at Rome 
very different under the Italian Government, 
from what it was under the Papacy. The 
great object, under the latter, was to collect 
bajocci, under all and every pretext. To attract 
foreigners to spend money in the city, was the 
sole industry of Rome of late yeara. Even such 
mites as the payment of rent or damages for 
leave to dig were not to be despised. Nothing 
can be more characteristic than a little incident 
casually mentioned by Mr. Parker. Last winter, 
under the friendly offices of the Monks of St. 
Gregorio, he obtained permission of their less2e 
to open a pit in a garden belonging to the con- 
vent, for the consideratien of 101. The pit was 
accordingly sunk to the depth of 24 ft., and dis- 
covered the well-known pavement of the Via 
Appia, ani fragments of the travertine gate- 
way built by Domitian for the Porta Capena; 
showing that there were two archways to this 
gate. No sooner, however, had the excavation | 





the country; and the prosecution of works of 
this nature looks respectable, both at home and 
abroad. Thus the uncovering of Pompeii is 
being steadily prosecuted, at the expense of the 
State, under the able and modest direction of | 
the Chevalier Fiorelli, who, as private secretary | 
of H.R.H. the late Count of Syracuse, had the 
care of much of the archeological research 





carried on at the expense of that unfortunate 
Prince. Then the Italian Parliament has voted 
12,0001. for the purpose of excavating the whole 
of the Palatine Hill, with the slopes round it, 
as far as the Forum Romanum and the Arch of 
Janus on the north, the Via Sacer and Clivus 
Sacer on the east, the Arch of Constantine on 
the south, and the Circus Maximus on the west. 
Already have discoveries been made which 
indicate that the pestilential condition of Rome 
is due rather to the constant violation of the 
laws of health, whether as regards the decency 
of the living or the disposal of the dead, than to 
any mysterious terrestrial miasmata, Even 
supposing, then, the anxiety of the Government 
for discoveries to be real and practical, it would 
be their duty to supervise all excavations carried 
on in Rome; to see that their course and conse- 
quences were strictly subordinated to sanitary 
considerations, and that they formed integral 
portions of some well-considered and compre- 
hensive plan. 

Now, if we were to learn that an Italian 
Archeological Society had been formed for the 
protection of Avebury or of Stonehenge, for the 
restoration of Uriconium, or for the excavation 
and leaving open those portions of tesselated 
pavement or other Roman work which have 
been, within the last few years, discovered in 
London, we should hardly be apt to treat these 
volunteers with too much gratitude. After all, 


| 





it is not clear whether a better case could not| 


is perhaps the only one under which it will be 
feasible for English enterprise to make any satis- 
factory progress in the recovery of the ancient 
historic evidence of Roman archwology. To 
purchase land, at a fair price, in the open market ; 
to investigate thoroughly all structural remains ; 
and subsequently to sell the land for bailding, is 
a scheme in itself possible. Moreover, it has the 


| advantage of not being one altogether of an 


eleemosynary character. There is some pro- 
spect, if not of a return, at all events of a 
dividend, of the original subscription to the sub- 
scribers. Many a man would be likely to con- 
tribute his 101. on the understanding that, if not 
exactly an investment, yet it was a purchase of 
achance. Archz>logical knowledge would cer- 
tainly be increased, if the money were wisely 
expended. And the fair probability would 
remain that the shares might be worth their 
nominal value. 

Of course, somethiog distinct and definite will 
be announced by Mr. Parker as the arrangement 
in virtue of which he invites subscriptions. 


‘Some board of directors must be named, some 


responsible trustees fur the proposed investments. 
Above all, it will be desirable, that intending 
subscribers should be informed under what legal 
advice their money is to be laid out. On this, 
indeed, the whole stability of the project will 


' depend, so complicated are the claims affecting 


landed property in Italy, and so usual is the 
appearance of some lurking prior mortgage, 
after the purchase-money has been paid, that a 
degree of caution quite foreign to our English 
habits is necessary in any transaction of this 
nature in that country. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary, to avoid trouble hereafter, that the good- 
will of the Government should be assured. 
Here, again, an Englishman will naturally 
inquire what possible effect can the good or ill 
will of a Government have on the purchase of 
property from the owners? He will find that 
in this case it has much to do with it. The 
powers of interference with his proceedings are 
great, and may be exercised, at the instigation 
of some insignificant enemy, in a very annoying 
manner. Objects of art, for instance, are claimed 
by the Italian Government as a sort of treasure- 
trove. Wherever a claim of this kind exists 
are to be found all sorts of rights of inspection 
and conservation that may prove intolerably 
vexatious if any ill-feeling exist. Mr. Parker 
tells us that he has obtained written permission 
from the Italian Government to make excava- 
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tions in any part of Rome. Of course, in coming 
for ard as promoter of a company, he will desire 
to discharge himself of any unnecessary respon- 
sibility, and will take care to print and publish 
the exact text of this permission. It will be 
necessary also to show that the local laws with 
reference to public companies are exactly and 
formally complied with. In fact, there is a good 
deal which must be done before subscriptions 
to a limited company can with propriety be 
received. 

We treat of the subject with much sympathy 
with Mr. Parker. He has devoted much time, 
labour, and money to the service of archzwological 
discovery. Labouring under the disadvantage 
of the absence of a professional education, he 
has yet produced works that are valuable to the 
architectural student as well as to the archeo- 
logical amateur. To say that he has a hobby, is 
only to say that he is one of those men to whom 
science is generally indebted for most of the 
impulses to its pursuit. To say that he makes 
mistakes, is only to say that he is one of those 
whose discoveries are not limited to the side of | 
the highway. He has spent, he tells us, half of | 
his fortune in Bome; and it would be well for the | 
world if the pursuit of unwritten evidence had 
many such disinterested votaries. His disco- | 
veries have been neither few nor small. His_ 
labours have been incessant. Oar own hearty) 
concurrencs, moreover, is dae to the moral 
tendency of his labours. At a time when 
criticism has pushed its analysis to the extent of 
absolute destruction of our records of the past, 
it is very much to find a man who comes 
honestly forward to say, “ Romulus was not a 
mythical personage, for here is the masonry of 
his wall; Boman history is not a series of 
fables, for here are the traces of kings, consuls, 
and emperors.” If Mr. Parker went no further 
than he has done, he would rank as a benefactor | 
to the most important of scienc3s, the philo- 
sophy of history. It is the more needful that 
he should be kept free from any entangle. 
ment with what he has himself experienced to 
be a very untrustworthy administration ; aud 
that any investment of English money, to such | 
an extent a3 50,0001., in Roman land, should be} 
placed under the most formal guarantees com- | 
petent to the laws of the country and to the 
administration of the kingdom. Long and, 
bitter experience has taught us how raady the | 
various Italian Governments are to encourage | 
the flow of English money to fertilise the long 
arid soil, either of the wastes around Brindisi or 
of the valleys covered by the débris brought | 
down by the Po. Bat when it comes to ques. | 
tion of return,—Hic labor, hoc opus est. The! 
old maxim that no faith is to be kept with) 
heretics appears still to be honoured at Florence. | 
Englishmen, we know, are heretics. 

Mr. Parker snggests no lessthan thirty explora- | 
tious and excavations to be pursued in the coming | 
winter. Among them, that which strikes us as) 
the most important, serving in no small manner | 
as a key to more, is the completion of the| 
marble plan of Rome, attributed to the third 
century, and mentioned by the historian | 
Panvinius. Fragments of the plan were dis-| 





capable of making a good survey, of grasping 
the mi itary features of an ancient fortification, 
of tracing the course of an aqueduct, or of carry- 
ing out detail after detail of local investigation, 
who has not the logical and orderly grasp of 
mind needed for the clear enunciation of the great 
historic problems to be illustrated by the result 
of his toil. And again, a man thus fitted to 
direct a survey of the kind, can only, by the 
rarest chance, have the habit of the publicist, 
the power to bring before the world, clearly 
and incisively, the main outlines of his case, 
in sach @ manner as to win or to command 
attention. It is certain that this must be 
done, in order to attract the interest of any 
large portion of the public. Of Rome every 
one has heard, and of Jerusalem every one has 
heard ; bat what we may expect to discover in 
either locality, for what we should look, and 
what will be the value of the discoveries we 
seck,—these are matters which the public must 
have explained to them, not only before they 
will take the trouble to send post-offica orders 
but even before they will so much as read 
through a column of details in small print in the 
daily papers. In this preliminary statement of 
their object, illustrated, year by year, by the 
clear description of the sucsessive discoveries, 
each referred to its proper head, both the Roman 
and the Palestine explorers have been signally 
deficient. It the latter case it is the less ex- 
cusable from the block outline which we onr- 
selves supplied (Builder, 4th January, 1868) of 
the seven successivecities that hava been reared 
on and around the hill of Zion; the eighteen 
successive architectural eras indicated by 
history; and the locality, or other features, 


ployed are 4 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep. 
They are split off from the tufa quarries by 
means of iron wedges, exactly as these quarries 
are worked in the present day, and do not 
appear to have been dressed, or but roughly so, 
with the axe. The building of the later kings 
shows some redaction in the size of the blocks, 
Fragments of the wall of Servius Tullius are to 
be found on the eastern side of Rome, running 
on the high ground for a mile, and connecting, 
by a great agger, the several arces of the famous 
seven hills. In this wall the stones are wrought 
and closely fitted, and secured to one another by 
iron clamps, not ran in with lead. From these 
samples of the art of the mason 2,600 years ago, 
down to the moat finished and splendid prodac- 
tions of the time of Hadrian, archwology can 
trace both the progress of the builder’s craft and 
the growth and development of the city. In 
the catalogue of photographa, printed in 1868 by 
Mr. Parker for private cirenlation, are to be 
found a valaable historic series of the successive 
styles of work, and a general diatribation of the 
photographs into appropria*e classes. It ismuch 
to be regretted that this arrangement was not 
carried on and perfected. The catalogue of the 
1,800 photographs exhibited in New Bond-streat 
|last year is withoat any order except that in 
| which the photographs happened to be taken. 
| Mr. Parker's materials are rich; his knowledge 
|is extensive. For such a systematic programme 
‘as we have indicated he could readily supply 
‘ample data. The authorities fer dates, very 
briefly referred to in his preface last year, 
should be distinctly set forth. The general 
scheme of his researches, divided imto historical 
chapters, should follow. Results already ob- 





distinctive of each. To burrow at haphazard, | tained, referred to their proper heads, would 
lighting now on a coin of the Seleucid, now on | then be regarded in their proper light; and 


‘a lamp of the Arabic caliphs, now on a balistic archw logical and historical students, sesing 


ball of Titus, and now on a charred fragment of | what was actually in hand, would be likely to 
the cedar roof of Solomon’s porch, is interesting strain their energies to find Mr. Parker the 
enough for those who are engaged in the pur- | support which he requires. 
suit, bat will never attract public support,| Whatever be the complexity, or even the error, 
unleas as the detailed and orderly prose ution of of detail, whosver be the Jabourers,—the Archwo- 
@ well-arranged scheme, 'logical Society of Rome, the newly-projected 
The exploration of Jerusalem, however, while company, the Italian Government, or any native 
it cannot claim support on the ground of sach and private explorer,—the value of a competent 
personal and disinterested exertion as Mr. survey of Rome cannot easily be overestimated. 
Parker has devoted to the exploration of Rome, We have good hops that the time has now 
ia illustrated by two important features, the arrived when this important object will be 
excellence of which we cannot too strongly urge steadily and worthily parsaed. However mach 


‘the latter investigators to copy. The admirable or however little may henceforward be effacted 


education of the Royal Engineers, in surveying by Eaglish fands, it mast not be forgotten that 
and mapping country, has been tarned to the Oxford has sent forth a pionser, who laboured 
best account in Palestine; and the Ordnance for the elucidation of Italian history while Italy 
maps which have been completed and engraved, was no more than a geographical expression. 
are permanent contributions of great value, both The mere presence at Rome of Englishmen able 
to topography and to geography. Agaia the to pass educated criticism on the efforts of Signor 
photographs taken by the non-commissioned Rosa (which s2em to be rather in the direction 
officers of the same corps are clear, well-defined, of what is called restoration than of discovery 
and effective. | proper) is important. The whole of learned 
In the repeated exhibitions to which Mr. Warope will listen with interest to clear and 
Parker has invited us of the products of his own impartial accounts of any attempt to draw 
labours, we have had more than once to ragrat back the veil of so many canturies. We are 
want of due attention to these two important | happy to call attention to the present proposal 
particulars. A map of Rome and its environs,|of Mr. Parker; and we need not say that we 
on which the various discoveries could have | heartily wish good speed to evary wel!l.considered 
been indicated, would of itself have been a | effort to show light on the archw logy of Rome. 


covered in 1867, in an excavation undertaken by valaable production, and would have enabled 
the monks of SS. Cosmo and Damiano. Its people to see at a glance what was in hand. 
completion, and publication by means of a per- The definition of Mr. Parker’s photographs, as a 
manent photographic process, is not only most rule, has been extremely imperfect. Oat of 


important as an archwological procedure, but 
would be of great service to the exploration as 
farnishing a sort of block plan, by reference to 
which the course of discovery can be conve- | 
niently indicated. 
The incidental mention made of this import- 
ant record of ancient topographical science, as | 
the twenty-second cut of thirty objects proposed 
for investigation during the coming winter, is an | 
indieation, in our opinion, of the main cause 
why the efforts made for the exploration of 
Rome, no Jess than those for the exploration 
of Jerusalem, have hitherto attracted so much 
leas public support than the actual importance 
of each subject demands. Professionally, edu- 
cated archwvlogists are very rare. Very im. 
views are but too common as to the 

relative value of the remains of different eras of 
structaral art; and prehistoric archwology is 
much confounded with architectural antiquity. 
Hence it happens that interest in the actual 
discoveries of other people is not uncommonly 
very vivid. Many @ man may find pleasure in 
grabbing about on his own account, turning up, 
with equa! content, a denarins of Carausius, or a 
silver penny of Queen Anne, who cares bat little 
to know what discoveries are in progress in the 
adjoining county. Again, many a man may bs 





| more than two thousand, there are buat few that 
“any one would care to look at as pictures. 
As records they are, no doubt, of much value, 
though the appearance of the prints does not 
promise any permanence even of their present 
indistinct details. One-fourth of the number of 
views, taken with artistic selection and with 
mechanical beauty, would have set many of us 
half wild after the exploration. It is not the 
case that the climate of Rome is natarally un- 
favourable to taking good negatives in the 
camera; for those taken by M. Braun, and re- 
produced by the carbon process, are some of the 
most admirable works ever yet effected by any 
branch of graphic art. If the services of this 
photographer are available, a very few prints 
from his factory would be worth a great number 
of inferior, quasi-amateur, productions. 

In Rome itself exist relica of the cradle of 
Enropean society. While Regal, Consular, 
Imperial, and Papal Rome are not divided from 
one another by the broad lines of fire and of steel 
that Nebachadnezzar and Titus drew across the 
walls of Jerusalem, atill the principal buildings 
of the various eras, however grading into one 
another, are to be recognised by well-marked 
features. Portions of the Arx of Romulus yet 
remain on the Palatine Hill. The stones em- 














THE BRIDGES OF LONDON.* 


The Bridges considered as Means of Communica. 
tion.—The question of communication between 
the north and south sides of the Thames at 
London, always has been, and always must be, a 
matter of the greatest importance. It is now a 
question of some difficulty on account of the great 
accumulation of business at the east end, con- 
sidered in connexion with the very large traffic 
on the river up to London Bridge. The two 
great traffies by land and water, as it were, 
overlap. Bridge communication is much wanted 
in the neighbourhood of the Tower; the great 
river traffic, however, will not admit of imter- 
ference below London Bridge, except at enor- 
mous cost. High level bridges have been pro- 
posed, a tunnel has been constructed, but still 
the traffic from the east of London Bridge comes 
to that crowded thoroughfare, and there is no 
immediate prospect of any change in that 
respect, 

Mauch has been said lately and proposed with 
a view to widening London Bridge, bat the 
difficulty is not so much on the bridge itself 
as in the approaches. The object should there- 





* By Mr. Henry Carr, C.B. From a paper read at the 
a oa ot British Architects, on Monday evening, 
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fore be to divert traffic westward as much as 
ible, thus relieving the easternmost, bridge 
y diverting that traffic to the west which 
might go westward. The mode in which this 
might be accomplished will be alluded to pre- 
sently, 
_ If it be determined to widen London Bridge, 
it should be so done as mot on any account to 
interfere with the general elevation, any addi- 
tion by ironwork would be a barbarous proceed- 
ing, destroying the effect of one of the finest 
bridges in Europe; and, moreover, as before 
stated, such addition to the bridge would not 
relieve the approaches which are as objection- 
ally crowded as the bridge itself. Again, the 
foundations of the bridge would not admit of 
more weight being put upon them: that objec. 
tion would be fatal to several plans which have 
been proposed. 


the original shareholders have never received 
any dividend, the annaitants are in receipt of a 
very considerable income, to buy off which, and 
to pay the original shareholders something, 
would amount to a very considerable sam,—far 
more than at present there is any prospect of 
being given by parties interested in this locality, 
which is beyond the reach of the City purse, 
The rebuilding of Westminster Bridge of a 
width of 84 ft. has provided ample accommo- 
dation there. Ic may be regretted that the 
inclination on the bridge itself has not been 
made a little steeper, in order to ease the ap- 
proaches; the gradient on the bridge is 1 in 
58, and the approaches lin 30 at the steepest 
part, whereas a general inclination of 1 in 43 
would have been more advantageous for the road 
traffic, without interfering to any appreciable 
extent with the river traffic; the approaches 


i One suggestion, which has been for some} have been somewhat sacrificed to the bridge, 
time befure the Bridge House Estates’ Com-| instead of considering the whole as one work, 
Sh tae ee 
ont. 
should be attempted; the addition would be Lambeth Bridge was built to meet a supposed 
7 sdb ¥ re ry a — a a - - : is singular how little traffic there is 
e eviden any one watching the | really found to go over. From parts of Pimlico 
— ee when pouring their thousands | to the City this bridge offers a good ronte, bat 
io ity ia @ morning. This suggestion the traffic from Pimlico to the City is very small, 
be not interfere with the general elevation of and with an Eoglishman’s inveterate objection 
© bridge as seen from the river. The pro-| to tolls, the route by the Thames Embankment | 
Tta mae none 
omnibas. 
granite will admit of being worked and fixed | Vaushall Bridge occupies a site of considerable 
with safety. The footpath is now 9 ft. in width, | importance, and though it is on the outskirts of 
rs addition would be 2 ft. 6 in. on each side, the metropolis, a fair amount of traffic from 
thus making the footways 11 ft. 6 in. | the Weat-end to the south of the Thames takes 
However, as said before, the great object this route. The extension of the South-Western 
should be to lead the traffic westward, which Railway to Waterloo Bridge, and lately the for- 
can only be done by improviog Southwark mation of the southern embankment from 
rage bony ae a. ‘ioe great objections Vauxhall to Westminster Bridge, has caused a 
he use of Southwark Bridge. very severe loss to this company. 
First the toll: that is now done away with. Chelsea Suspension Bridye is a valuable com- 
and nt er Sonaaen street ao re noon am psec * ws ~~ .- — 
: . ies, and will probably become incr 
ae bare : heme na on the north, have | importance as the southern side of the river 
obviated this difficulty. becomes more populated, and every year as 
The third objection to the use of Southwark building increases, free access to Battersea Park 
Bridge is the steep approach and narrow width: becomes the more desirable; bat still this 
agg ee = > ving with. . : bridge, though 8 agg of - yng <* of 
propose ake down the exis cast- London,” can conside as takin 
iron arches, and to substitute arches of peter part in the great ee, Bon a traffic. 
iron; by this change of construction the thick-| The Bridges considered as mechanical Struc- 
ness of arch and road material might be re- fwres, with reference solely to Strength and 
daced from 9 f&. to 5 ft. Gin. It is proposed | Sta! ility, will lead naturally, in the first in- 
also to reduce the headway underneath from stance, to the question of Foundation.—Tae ori- 
29 - 6 ra above Less ay ong to = ft., | ginal timber bridges which crossed the Taames 
making it the same as er New Blackfriars, | at London towards the end of the Saxon reigns 
the summit level of the roadway would thus|and the beginning of the Norman phy 
be lowered 8 ft., which would admit of the | volved in much uneertainty, bat there seems 
gradient on the south side baing altered from evidence of examples of the importance of 
1 in 26 to 1 in 43, and on the north approach | driving the piles of such bridges deeper than 





load equally; bat, in fact, the weight was carried 
by a much more limited area, the load per foot 
on the surface of timber area of footing was 
about six tons. The timber projecting beyond 
the footings could not have taken any material 
weight. Had this weight been evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole bearing surface, that 
surface being the London clay or gravel, reating 
oa the clay, the foundation might have been 
good enough as long as not uudermined ; but 
there were symptoms of the arches i 
yielded on the centres being struck, which leads 
to the suspicion that the pier foundations had 
slightly moved—in fact, had come to their bear- 
ing as the iacreased weight cameon. In arches 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7 from the south, lead was found 
run into joints on the north side; in each ease 
the arches evidently having lurched over to the 
south, opening the joints on the north hauneh, 
lead was run in as mach as 1 in. thick at extrados 
tapering inwards, the masonry joint being tigh: 
at intrados. Tne opened joiuts were not in 
one course through, but stepped a course 
up or down. It is supposed that some four 
or five tong of lead were taken ont, but the 
greater part was stolen. This system of cais- 
sons is now universally admitted to be defective 
and inefficient, principally from liability to be 
undermined by increased scour. 

Next in order comes Waterloo Bridge, the fiest 
of the bridges built in what may be called the 
present day, built after the date when engi- 
neering had become a distinet profession. The 
foundations:of this bridge were of a totally dif- 
ferent character from all preceding ; no expense 
nor pains were spared ; everything was done 
which at that time was considered most efficient 
Coffer-dams of double piling and puddle were 
formed which did taeir work successfully, laying 
the foundation dry. Southwark Bridge followed 
on the same principle, and new London Bridge 
immoediately after. 

Taking the case of London Bridge, the area of 
the pier foundations was laid dry with coffer- 
dams 43 ft. below Trinity high water; bearing 
piles of whole balk were then driven over ths 
whole space, 4 fc. and 3 fc. 6 ia. apart; cross 
cills were laid on the pile heads, the inter- 
veniog spaces were filled in with rabble and 
brickwork, the whole planked over, and the 
piers built on the foundation thus prepared. 
The weight on the foundation of the centre pier 
is aboat 21,151 tons: supposing this to be evenly 
distributed over the whole of the bearing piles, 
there would bea weight of abou 88 tons on each 
pile, and, of course, on each cill crossing each 
pile-head. The specification describes these cills 
as either elm or fir. The sample of timber re- 
presenting a pile-head and cross cills shows what 
the effect would be of a weight of 88 tons on 
each pile. The cills were crushed at 30 tons. 











from 1 in 20 to 1 in 40; 1 in 40 being the! was then accomplished, for they were washed 


standard of good gradient fixed by the Bridge 
House Estates Committee for New Blackfriars. 

In altering the arches it is proposed to corbel 
out the footpaths, increasing the width of the | 
bridge from 42 ft. to 54 ft., thus making it the 
same as the present London Bridge. 

The nearest route from the Bank to the 
Elephant and Castle is over Southwark Bridge ; 
if, therefore, the approaches were made 
and the width of the bridge increased, it is felt 
that a considerable proportion of the London 
Bridge traffic might be thus drawn westward. 

There is a curious fact regarding tolls illus- 
trated by a circumstance in connexion with this 
bridge. The bridge was thrown open, toll free, 
on the day of the entry of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales into London, and some little pains 
was taken to advertise the fact; a large traffic 
came over on that day, and such a permanent 
increase of traffic continued as to raise the 
dividends 33 per cent., till the tolls were finally 
abolished. After long negotiation an arrange- 
ment was effected with the City authorities to 
throw open the bridge, toll free, for a year as an 
experiment, it being well known, on the part of 
the Bridge Company, that when once thrown 
open toll free it could never be closed again. 

The bridge cost 660,0001. cash. The value of 
the bridge at the time of sale, arrived at by 
capitalising the income at 5 per cent., would be 
60,0001. ; the sale was effected at 200,0001. 

To say nothing of the value of the bridge 
itself, equally good approaches could not have 
been purchased and cleared in any site so suit- 
able for less than a million, the bargain may 
therefore be considered a fair and good one for 
both parties. 

It is no doubt desirable that Waterloo Bridge 
should also be thrown open tull free, bat though 











up by floods, aud pulled out by the Danes toa 
very serious extent, carrying with them the 
superstructure. 

The defect of these piles probably led the 
builders of the first stone bridge into the oppo- 
site extreme,—namely, making the piera too 


massive, and by their very mass intended for | 
' strength, leading to destruction by increased | 


scour. The preservation, maintenance, and ex- 
tensive repairs of the first stone bridge appear 
to have been a serious difficulty and coustant 


expense from the very date of its completion. | 
The foundations were, in fact, defective from | 
| have a downward tendency towards the eas» 


being too wide. The depth of piling might 
probably have been snfficient, had not the 
waterway been blocked up by the great width 
of pier, thus causing scour. 

The piles of the first wooden bridges were not 
stable. The foundations of Old London Bridge 
were not altogether successful ; therefore in 
building the next bridge, Westminster, another 
plan was tried,—the French system of caissone ; 
in fact, barges in which the piers were partly 
built while floating, then sunk in place, and the 
sides removed, the site having been dredged 
to receive them. The objections to this plan 
are, that a perfectly level bed cannot be obtained, 
and the caisson bottom must inevitably ress, in 
the first instance, on limited portions; increased 
weight and time will no doubt produce a more 
even bearing, bat it must involve settlement to 
some extent. 

This caisson system was adopted at the next 
bridge built—Biackfriars; the caisson bottoms 
or platforms on which the piers stood, lately 
taken up, were 88 fc. by 37 ft., and two balks and 
a half thick; area, 3,256 ft, bearing a weight 
of about 11,241 tons, or 3} tons per foot snper., 
supposing the whole area to take its sbare of 


Clearly they could only support a very smal! 
portion of the 88 tons. The bridge therefore, no 
doubt, rests principally upon the interveniag 
spaces which had been filled in wish rubble. 

Supposing the weight evenly distributed over 
the whole area of ground, it would be 6 tons per 
foot, and this weight the London clay seems jast 
capable of bearing ; but it is a question whether 
the solid clay undisturbed in its nataral cou- 
dition would not have been far more secure than 
when broken up by driving the bearing piles. 
The London clay is not a spongy material re- 
quiring piles to consolidate it. 

It is well known that the courses of the piers 


about 10 in., and the eastern side of the super- 
atructare haa the same tendency, buat not quits 
to the same extent: the average is about 7 in. 
The number of arch-stones fractured would lead 
one te suppose there had been motion on the 
piers receiving their load; but, on the other 
hand, the recorded small sabsidence of the 
arches on striking the centres indicates the cou- 


trary. 
The inclination of the courses is accounted for 


by one engaged on the works thus :— 


 Denmark-hill, April 15th, 1969. 

My: dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in being able to 
give you i ion you desire. There never was 
any settlement of the piers of London Bridge. I made 
the drawings of that bridge for Sir John Rennie. Messrs. 
Joliiffe & were the contractors; their principal 
master of the works was Mr. Henfrey, who was@ very 
competent He had a young man with him, Mr 
Hollingsworth, a relative. The foundations were con- 
stracted in coffer-dams, and the pumps fixed at the down 
stream end, the piles driven, and the platforms were laid 
with an inclination towards the pumps. 

“ ‘Lhe stone was dressed in courses at the Isle of Dogs, 
brought up and laid with that inclination, Mr. Henfrey in- 
tending to change the incline courses into horizontal be- 





fore they approached low-water mark, but he died ; and 
| young Wolksegeworth took the ioitiative, and did not d's- 
}) 
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cover the error before it reached the springing. 
doubt gained what he could afterwards, 
I am, my dear Sir, yours very faithfally, 
‘* Henry Carr, esq.” (Signed) E, W. Morais. 





He no 


There are difficulties in this explanation, more 
particularly as regards the fact that all the piers 
would not be in the same stage of progress at the 
same time, neverthless the letter from one en- 
gaged on the works is of interest. 

Sir John Rennie, the engineer, considers that 
a slight subsidence did take place in 1829, when 
the bridge was in progress. It is strange, how- 
ever, that all the piers should have gone in the 
same direction, and nearly to the same extent. 

In New Westminster Bridge another plan of 
foundation was adopted, resembling that in 
building Old London Bridge, the object in view 
being to avoid the expense of coffer-dams. The 
principal bearing is on 145 elm piles in each 
pier, driven 3 ft. 3in. and 2 ft. 6 in. centre to 
centre, and cut off below low-water. These elm 
piles are surrounded with forty-four iron piles, 
5 ft. centre to centre, with cast-iron plates driven 
between the piles, thus forming a complete 
casing, which surrounds and includes the elm 
bearing-piles. The interstices are filled in with 
concrete, making the whole solid. 

The weight on these piers is so slight, when 
compared with that on the piers of London 
Bridge, that the question of foundation becomes 
of less moment. The weight per pile is about 
15 tons, supposing the elm piles to carry the | 
whole weight; or about 11) tons, supposing the 
iron piles to take their share. Much the same 
question will arise with regard to these founda- 
tions, as in the notice of London Bridge. There 
is an outer casing of cast iron, the interior filled 


| beth follow suit with the railway-bridges. Sus- 


| pension-bridges are similar to those carrying 
railways, in having the weight collected and 
borne by few distinct and isolated points, the 
chains acting in that respect in the same manner 
as girders. Circular cylinders in road suspen- 
sion-bridges are therefore suitable, for the same 
reasons as in railway-bridges,—the weight is 
accumulated on certain definite, distinct, and 
isolated points. 





In rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge wrought-iron 
caissons were adopted, varying, however, very 
materially from those used in the piers of the 
railway-bridges. Each pier was formed by four 
rectangular caissons, 36 ft. by 18 ft., carrying 
the roadway, and two triangular caissons pro- 
jecting beyond, and carrying the cutwaters. A 
space of 3 ft. was left between the caissons, 
which space was eventually filled with concrete, 
and bridged over by the masonry, at a level 4 ft. 
below water, the pier being continuous from that 
level upwards. 

The two piers on the Southwark side are 
carried down to 42 ft. below Trinity high water ; 
those on the City side, where the strata are 
softer, are 47 ft. The instructions received from 
the Bridge House Committee were to put in such 
foundations as would admit of the river being 
dredged to 30 ft. below Trinity high water, or 
4 ft. lower than the then existing deepest part. 
The new piers are 14 ft. and 19 ft. deeper than 
the deepest of the old foundations, and are all 
well into the London clay. The lower part of 
the caissons, up to 4 ft. below low water, which 
are filled in solid with concrets and brickwork, 





are left in permanently; the upper parts were 
removed as the work proceeded, the masonry 














in. Quaery,—would not solid cement concrete, 


piers commencing at the above-mentioned level, | 


wrought iron, have led to the almost universal 
aloption of wrought iron for arches. If one 
portion of a wrought-iron arch,—say, the in- 
trados,—should, from bad workmanship or other 
cause, have more load to carry than the strength 
of the metal will bear, a general compression 
would take place in that portion, and a corre- 
sponding shortening, allowing the remainder of 
the arch (the extrados) to come into play before 
any mischief took place. ‘ 

Though cast iron, in the dimensions usually 
experimented upon, has probably double the 
power of resisting compression that wrought- 
iron has, nevertheless it is usual not to trust it 
with much more than about half the load, show- 
ing how strong is the general feeling of distrust 
in that brittle material. . 

As regards oxidation, however, the balance is 
much in favour of cast-iron, both from a less 
tendency to rust and also from the same abso- 
lute amount of loss being a leas per-centage on 
the greater mass. This is a strong reason against 
using thin wrought plates in any construction 
exposed to the weather— the loss, say of one- 
eighth of an inch, by oxidation would be imma- 
terial in a thick casting, but would be fatal in a 
quarter-inch wronght plate. 

This question of rust was most carefully con- 
sidered with regard to Blackfriars Bridge, but 
no satisfactory result was arrived at. A plan of 
dipping the iron hot into a bath of prussiate of 
potash and chloride of potassium, and farther 
treatment with cyanide of potassium, according 
to Messrs. Morewood’s patent, was entertained 
but abandoned as impracticable on so large & 
scale. The effect, when properly carried out, is 
to case-harden or convert the exterior surface 
into steel. The patent process of Madame de 


resting on a well-prepared bed, have made a and the width being reduced from 36 ft. to, Lavenant was tried with great promise of suc. 
more efficient and more durable foundation than | 22 ft. 9 in. for the smaller, and 26 ft. for the cess, but with ultimate failure. Her plan is to 


piles of timber, the interstices only filled in with | 
concrete ? 


| 


larger piers. The area of bearing surface is 


coat or paint the iron with a preparation of 


Homogeneity is the essence of | 3,739 ft.,and the weight carried by the middle finely pulverised glass, which is then submitted 


strength. One homogeneous mass is the true | piers is 3} tons per foot super., resting on theclay, to such a heat as will fuse the preparation, and 


foundation wherever it can be obtained. 


| which is about half the weight per foot on some form an enamel surface. 


The next system of foundation introduced was of the railway circular cylinders. Onanisolated| Ultimately the ordinary course of heating the 
that of iron cylinders, open at bottom, and sunk | foundation, where slight settlement would not ironwork and dipping in boiled oil was pursued, 
into the bed of the river, by excavating inside affect or endanger the superstructure, a far four coats of paint following ;—asphalte paint for 
first by divers; afterwards, when water-tight greater weight may safely be placed than could | the interior surfaces, and Torbay oxide of iron 
strata are reached, by pumping out and working | pradently be trusted on a similar area forming paint finished with Messrs. Rose & Co.’s olive 
dry ; the interior, when a sufficient depth has part of the foundation of a large and continuous | green for the exposed face. 


been reached being filled solid with concrete or | 
brickwork. 

The railway bridges,—Charing-cross ; London, | 
Chatham, and Dover ; and Cannon-street, are | 
thus carried, the weight per foot on the bearing | 
area varying from about 6 tons to 7 tons. The. 
testing weights showed that foundations so | 
heavily loaded have quite as much to do as they | 
are prepared to take, the Charing-cross piers | 
having subsided 3 in. and 4 in. with the testing | 
loads. 

Nothing can exceed the facility of putting 
down such cylinder foundations, and nothing 
can be better where sufficient area is given, and 
where such form is suitable to the superstructure. | 
The weight required to sink these cylinders 
seems to be about 3 tons per foot of circum. | 
ference, that weight including the cylinder iteelf | 
and the load placed on for the purpose of driving | 
it down. 

There is one interesting circumstance with 
regard to the cylinder foundations of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover bridge. The cylinders 
were 18 ft. diameter. It was desired in six 
cases to give a more extended bearing area. 
The excavation was boldly and successfully 
carried down 5 ft. below the cylinder bottom, 
and the diameter of excavation was extended 
from 18 ft. to 21 ft., increasing the area 36 per 
cent. The cylinders were relieved of the weights 
used to sink them before being undermined ; but 
no support was required to carry the cylinders, 
nor was avy timbering requisite in the space 
excavated. This is a good illustration of the 
solidity of the London clay. 

There is one very important distinction 


‘arches of Southwark Bridge. 


superstructure, such as the piers of Blackfriars | 


tion would have disturbed and fractured the | 
masonry above. 

In the upper portion of the piers of bridges | 
there is not such scope for variety as in the 
construction of foundations. For the Thames, 
the right material, no doubt, is granite, and the 
best hearting is good sound brickwork. Good 
sound brickwork, carefully built in Portland 
cement, or lias lime is stronger work and more 
solid than even ashlar throughout, bat the 
granite facing must be well bonded in, not 
such work as is sometimes done,—a face carried 
up of stone nearly of the same depth throughout. 

The arches of all bridges of any size or 
importance, up to a late date, were always of 
masonry ; but after various examples of iron had 
succeeded elsewhere, cast iron was used for the 
In Jater times 
the manufacture of wrought iron has advanced 
so rapidly, and wrought iron offers such advan- 
tages over cast, that it is now almoat universally 
used, 

The cast-iron arches of Southwark Bridge 
certainly are a bold and noble construction. It 
is @ singular and almost unique fact with regard 
to cast-iron arches that they were in the first 
instance made much slighter than in later 
worke. The bridge at Sunderland, of 236 ft. 
span, has arches of about 46 in. area of metal. 
Southwark Bridge centre arch, of 240 ft. span, 
has arches of 6 ft. depth, and 122 in. area. 

The tendency in all other works has been to 
give greater mass in the first instance, and to 
build elighter in later times. The builders, how- 





between railway and road bridges. In railway 
bridges the weight is always carried in the same 
position, and is naturally transferred on to 
definite and distinct points. Circular cylinders 
placed under these terminal points of the arch 
or girder become therefore suitable foundations. 
But the case of a road bridge is different, inas- 
much as the varying traffic is distribnted indis. 
criminately all over ; the weight and strength 
of the bridge have, therefore, to be distributed 
also over the whole width, ard consequently 
@ continuous pier is more suitable than such 
isolated columns as are sufficient for railway 
bridges. 

The suspension-bridges at Chelsea and Lam- 


ever, of Sunderland Bridge gave their successors 
no opportunity of paring down,—the margin of 
stability there was smal! indeed. 

The danger with cast iron in general, and 
cast-iron arches in particular, is that of getting 
an unequal bearing, either from defective fitting 
or from expansion and contraction. The rise and 
fall of Southwark Bridge arches is about 1 in. for 
ordinary change of temperature, or about ay in. 
for each degree: such rise and fall must pro- 
duce considerable variation in the load to be 
sustained by the extrados and intrados of the 
arches. 

The brittleness of cast iron, together with the 





improved facilities for the manufacture of, 





The great desideratum of the day, no doubt, is 


| Bridge, where slight settlement of any one por- some means of permanently protecting iron from 


rust: this is now said to be done by Tarner & 
Allen, of Upper Thames-street. Their process is 
to coat the iron with bronze or copper in such & 
manner as to effect perfect union between the 
two metals. If this union of the two metals 
really be as perfect as stated, no doabt it will 
prove a most valuable discovery. Some speci- 
mevs of coating both with glass and bronze are 
laid on the table for the inspection of those mem- 
bers who do not happen to be acquainted with 
these processes. * 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S BY 
NATURE AND ART. 


Ir any apology were needed—and can there 
be any ?—for reverting tothe present and future 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, it would certainly be 
negatived by the significant sentence at the 
conclusion of Mr. Lupton’s levter,—‘‘ Has Mr. 
Shone, who speaks for the Restoration Com- 
mittee, nothing to say about the new painted 
glass windows?” It would be, es we think, 
exceedingly interesting just at the present 
moment if Mr. Lupton would givo the artistic 
and architectural world the benefit of his think- 
ings on the subject of the new painted windows. 
There is always a wide difference between the 
criticisms of one of the public on a work of fine 
art and those of professionals. The professional 
is apt to look at the means too much, and to forget 
the result, while we are sure that the non- 
professional critic will look almost wholly, if not 
quite, at the result. There is no small advan- 
tage in this, as the real test of the value of an 
artistic work must always be, not the how it 
was produced, but what effect is has on the 
human mind and feelings when out of the artiste’ 
hands, and in its place. This thought is more 
important than at first sight it looks, and in the 
present case, that of the windows in 8t. Paul’s, 
it is all important; for what we want to know 
is, what sort of impression is made on the mind 
of an intelligent and clever man by such work 
as this. 

The windows in St. Paul’s were commenced 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances, and 








* To be continued, 
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great study and pains seem to have been em- 
ployed in their production, by previous travel, 
con by looking out for the best examples to go 
by, and in the finding the best man to do the 
work. The result is, unfortunately, artistically 
considered, not a success; for these windows, 
like the rest of the new “ decorative work” at 
St. Panl’s, are the result of the system of art 
manufacture. Let us try to make this thought 
intelligible. One great difficulty we labour 
under, and it is this: that there is unfortunately 
no one public building in London which can be 
pointed to as exemplifying, in perfection or com- 
pleteness, the solved problem of a “ decorated 
building” as an artistic performance. We can 
only point to parts and sections of buildings,— 
here a roof, there a wall surface, and there a 
window, or a panel, but no complete work; so 
that the reader must build up, in his imagina- 
tion, or, as the Germans would say, in his 
inner consciousness,” if he can, what a decorated 
building by a great artist would be. 

It is not a little difficult to treat a subject so 
extensive in a short space, but we cannot help 
pausing to wonder how it was that in the com- 
paratively rude and poor days of Charles I., so 
magnificent and complete a work as the “ Ban- 
quet Hall,” and its painted roof, by Rubens, 
came to be done. No one now even dreams of 
painting the roof of the choir of St. Paul’s in this 
way. Why,thewhole of thecity of London, with its 
Lord Mayor and all his surroundings, the banks 
of Lombard-street, and the whole of their world 
of wealth, would stand horrified and aghast at 
the bare idea. Yet why should it be so? The 
money-power in the days of King Charles was 
as nothing compared to what that power now 
is; and why should it be that in that by-gone 
day a work should have been produced of genuine 
fine-art and painting, the like of which we now do 
not even dare to contemplate. That we are not 
progressing in the art of decorating is quite 
certain. We would, therefore, point to this roof 
of the Chapel Royal as an example in principle 
to go by of fine-art and artistic decoration. A 
partial success, for what a pity it is that the wood- 
work and stone surface of this noble hall should 
‘be so disfigured as they are, and choked up 
with common paint and trumpery gilding, killing 
the paintings! This is one mode of painting or 
decorating a roof. For the reverse of this 
system of art-production, we may instance the 
flat, ungainly, and sound-destroying roof of 
Exeter Hall, from which it would almost seem 
the hint has been taken for decorating the 
roof of St. Paul’s, for they are both alike the 
produce of the shop-decorator, and such work 
may, a8 everybody knows, be bought like paper- 
hangings. Indeed, it may very fairly be ques- 
tioned whether the art of paper-printing and | 
hanging,—-somewhat despised though it be,— 
is not the finer art of the two. What is now 
doing in St. Paul’s is of this latter Exeter Hall 
type of art. What we suggest as the true and 


should be in this country such an institution ag| and the “ ” is i i 
the Royal Academy, and for it to be passed by| by “ ssiation® ly —— it ppt ws 
without a thought, and some London shop| material, whether stone or glass. A “Cruci- 
entered, wherein to find the art-power to| fixion” on a surface of glass is to the fall as 
cover the roof and walls of such a building! | difficult, and requires as much art power in ita 
It would be, indeed, impossible to overrate the| way, as does the same subject on paper or on 
value and importance of filling St. Paul’s with| canvass. The general idea, the composition, the 
painted glass and pictures worthy of the place | drawing, the actual painting, the life in it and 
they decorate. We do not hesitate to say that it| expression of the individual figures and faces 
is not at all inferior to the exhibition of pictures | and all else, are to the full as difficult and as 
in the National Gallery, even if it be not supe-| much the work of a great artist, and equally 
rior to it, as an art inflaence, for it would show to | demand artistic power of the highest order the 
the public what the object of high art and paint-| time and country can produce. We are sup- 
ing is, and what they are capable of doing. One posing and suggesting that the work shall in the 
of the great objects of St. Paul’s is to read to first instance be confined to the choir only, and 
the public the sacred stories and wise teachings | the three windows in the apse,—not the upper 
of that great and wonderful book, the Bible, | or clearstory ones, for it may well be a question 
and it is considered as one of the proud things whether or no it would not be a judicious thing 
which England does, to do this, day by day, | to hang silk drapery over these windows, so as 
without pause or interruption: ought it not, | not to interfere with the full effect of the lower 
therefore, to be one of the objects of those who | and more important ones. The upper window, 
have it as their duty, to supplement this daily oral now filled with glass, which lets in a good deal 
teaching by the ocular teaching of pictured re-| of clear daylight, “puta out” the lower and 
presentations of those very stories and scenes| more sombre ones below. We are also sup- 
which are read of? No one, probably, will be| posing that the whole of the stone surface 
found to deny this, but the great question then | throughout the cathedral, doorways and all, 
comes, who is to do it? Is it to be a mere | shall be cleaned clear of their successive coat- 
matter of business merely, like the decoration | ings of common oil colour, and the pure and 
of a music-hall, or a theatre, or a fashionable | nature-coloured stone surface made visible. 
room? This is the whole question, for no one, This simple process in itself is decorating St. 
we presume, can or will defend the work which Paul’s,—Nature’s decoration. We must also 
has been put up by way of “docoration” on the | suppose the whole of the poor and shabby 
ceiling of the east end of the choir immediately | gilding, inexpressive of anything as it is, gone, 
over the windows of the apse of St. Paul’s. | and cleaned off from the carved work and mould- 
Who is he, therefore, or are they, who should be ings. Thus we should have at least two good 
called on to do this work? There can be but | things in St. Paul’s,—first, Natwre’s own decora- 
one answer. He or they should beselected from tion, the ever-varied stone-coloured surface of 
the ranks of that body which represents the the walls, and piers, and arches growing ever 
picked men, as artists, of modern England, viz.,| dimmer and more harmonious by time, and 
the members and associates, and may be the offering a clear and bell-like surface for the 
students, of the Royal Academy. If the Royal sound from the voices of the choir and organ- 
Academy represents, as we are 280 often told it pipes; and, secondly, we should have, a little of 
does, the high-art producing power of the time, it at least, some real and genuine “‘ painting ” on 
and includes within its body not only the best the clean plaster ceiling, or, perhaps better, on 
and highest of artistic power, then it logically canvass, as at Whitehall; and then there may 
follows that out of its body must be found come windows, good, as far as the art power 
those who are most worthy to do such work as of the present age can produce them. More, of 
this. Will they do it, if called upon; and will course, we cannot have. 
the committee of the St. Paul’s Restoration | 
Fand call upon them to dothis work? Our own ‘ 
conviction is, that it would be far better, and a TILE AND CEMENT ROOFS. 
far nobler work, to decorate or cover with! In view of the part played by the roofs of 
real and bond-jide painting the choir of St. the Chicago houses in spreading fire, attention 
Panul’s only, and to expend the whole of the has been directed to means of rendering this 
money in the hands of, or promised to, the part of buildings less combustible than it is 
committee in this sole work, than to cover the at present; and in our last issue, Mr. William 
whole of St. Paul’s ceiling, walls, and even Ifold invited us to describe the inexpensive 
floor, with mere art- manufactured work, mode of roofing adopted by Messrs. Corbett & 
which may be, as all know, bought over the| McClymont, on the Redcliffe Estate, South 
counter like paper - hangings and printed| Kensington. We willingly comply, and give 
calico window-curtains. a section of one of the roofs, showing the 
It is not for us perhaps to prognosticate as to| construction. Arched ribs are placed from 
the how this great work should be gone about, or | party-wall to party-wall, resting on stone cor- 
as to the probable nature of the result; bat | bels; boarding is laid on the ribs, and then two, 











real way of work is that of the Rubens and | judging of it by the light of those works which | or in some cases three, courses of plain tiles are 


Chapel Royal type, as far as it has been accom. 
plished. We would ask the reader who is suffi- 
ciently interested to go to both buildings, and, 
looking well at them, to balance the loss and 
gain, and to mentally compare them, and to 


have beenseen by all from the headsand hands,— | Jaid in cement, the surface of the tiling and 
we repeat the hands,—of Millais, Holman Hunt, | the face of the party-walls being afterwards 
and others; then may we confidently affirm that | rendered with Portland cement and sand. A 
painting, wortby of the building, and truly deco- | stout plaster ceiling shuts all in below. Good 
rative and instructive, would result. No mere/| workmanship is necessary; and care should be 


declare which is best to go by, the art-manafac- | supply of sketches or “ cartoons,” be it under- | taken to prevent settlements in the walls. 


ture of the one, or the real and true art, the | stood, is here meant for other and inferior hands 


painting in ite true sense of the other. No 
artist can for one moment hesitate; and it does 
seem something quite marvellous that there 





Sach roofs are not a novelty; they have been 
to ewecute; but these paintings, we are suggest- | used here and there for some years past, but not 
ing, shall be the sole work of the painters them- | to the extent to which they have been adopted 
selves, just as much so as the “ Chill October” | by Messrs. Corbett & M‘Clymont. There is a 


























Section of Roofs on the Redcliffe Estate. 
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trap-door in each to facilitate escape in the 
event of fire, and this ought to be of slate or 
some other incombuetible material. : 

A modification of this arrangement, by which | 
the use of woodwork should bealtogether avo:ded, 
would bean improvement. Weadd the builders 
own specification :— 

Construct ribs as per sketch to form roof, and to be | 
fixed not more than 2 ft. 2in apart, and on 4 in, stone) 
templates asshown. Lay over same 1 in, rough boarding | 
4 in, wide, and } in. apart. Lay two or more courses of | 
sole tiles in Portland cement over the whole, and float 
over the eurface with Portland cement end sharp sand in | 
proportions of three to one. | 

A correspondent mentions that in Stockbolm a | 
fire never extends beyond the house in which it | 
originates, as the roof is invariably of brick or | 





The Convalescent Hospital is also very near this 
depit, and the immediate neighbourhood ie 
seldom, if ever, free fram fever. Any one 
having to drive to Seamer must pass this depdt. 
The Londesborough party had todo so, and must 
have felt the sickecing effect. Also a dreadfal 
smell ascends from the drain along the sands 
past the Grand Hotel. This efflaviam, with an 


‘easterly wind, must ascend to Lendesborough 


e; the westerly wind bringing the poison 
from the depét.” 

Mr. Dale and the professional gentlemen acting 
with him, who say, apparently with much satis- 
faction, that the fall of the drains in Londes- 
borough Ledge to the main sewer “is very 
great,” show that the arrangement is eminently 


stone. es to discharge the sewer gases into the 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

On Tuesday last the committee of governors 
selected the names of three of the candidates 
who are to be returned to a general meeting to 
be held on the 18th inst., when the election will 
take place. The names selected were those of 
Mr. Edward I’Anson, Mr. E. N. Clifton, and Mr. 
Frederick Marrable, in the order in which we) 
have placed them. The other candidates were 
Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. W. Gardiner, Mr. W. F. 
Meakin, Mr. Henry Hunt, jun., Mr. Richard 
Bell, Mr. W. M. Teulon, and Mr. Henry Dawson. 











ARCHITECTS’ COMMISSIONS. 
Two anonymous correspondents of the Not. | 
tingham Daily Express have asserted that the | 


architects of that town “are in the habit of | 
receiving commissions from timber dealers and | 


honse: in fact, if the drains.are not ventilated 


| externally,—and we do not hear that this is the 


case,—that result at times cannot be avoided. 
No one for an instant thinks of attaching the 


slightest blame to Lord Londesborough, or to | prom 


insinuate that his house is any worse than 
seores of others. It is of the utmost importance 
that the truth should be arrived at. 





A REVIVER FOR SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE great, or what should be the great, 
southern: port of the United Kingdom ; the home 
station of the splendid fleet of ocean-going 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Shipping Company; the despatching post-office 


_ for India and other quarters of the globe, is not 
| thriving, and the reasons of ite threatened de- 


cline are not far to seek or difficult to find. Ite 
intercoarse with Manchester and the mannufac- 
turing districts is round by London. Its coal 
and iron are, for the greater part, carried to it 


others who thus buy their custom and their | by sea; the passage long, and not seldom very 
certificates of the soundness of materials.” Mr.| rough, sometimes dangerous. Minerals and 
Sidney R. Stevenson, architect, in the same | manufactured goods are heavily we'ghted when 
journal, repudiates the assertion :— | they reach the port with the costa of freight, 





“To the ungenerous and sweeping charge [he writes] 


that architects of Nottingham resort to dishonest means, | 


I have only to say that it is not true. There are men who 
resort to all sorts of schemes to build, or do anything else 
without paying a fair price for professional talent, and 
who, instead of placing themselves in the hands of men 
who sre above the reach of being tempted to trickery, 
employ some ‘ go between,’ and thus in the end pay 
dearly for their experiment. I hope the ‘Two Free- 
holders’ are not of this category. The time has gone by 
for professional men to make exorbitant charges con- 
tinuously. If there are those who make it a rule to 
‘bleed’ their clients, it is some consolation for those 
who do not do eo, to know that the chance is not cften 
repeated of giving a second dose.” 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
SCARBOROUGH, 


Taosk who have authority in Svarborongh 
and are interested in its well-being should take 
into immediate consideration its sanitary con- 
dition. Mr. G. P. Dale, F.R.C S., who has been 
endeavouring to remove a stigma from Londes- 
borough Lodge, has thrown a lime-light into the 
ordinary lodging-houses of Scarborough. Mr. 
Dale writes :— 

** Those of your readers who have had experience of 
the sanitary appliances of et Pome in watering- 
places will recall many cases of sickness corroborating 
these statements. In the hottest months of the year, 
when these houses are overcrowded with inmates, a break- 
down heppens. The efflavium isatsuch times so offensive 
to the senses, that nausea, sickness, or diarrhea imme- 
diately follows; the whole household is stricken down. 
There the evil, such as it is, ends. I cannot recall one 
instanee of such illness ending in typhoid or other allied 
fever. These cases are of daily occurrence during ‘ the 
season.” Hardly one house escapes, yet I can affirm that 
during twenty years’ practice in Scarborough, I have not 
seen twentyScases of typhoid fever.”’ 

He gives his example, of course, from Scar- 
borough, and a pretty state of things his state. 
ment points to. Thematter shonld be officially 
inguired into, and the evils thoronghly com- 
bated, if the people of Scarborough wish their 
gay place to remain in favour. 

In striking confirmation of the impression 
thus conveyed, Mr. William Cadman writes,— 
*‘ Three times I have called the attention of the 
Scarborough authorities to their manure depot. 
The sad and much-to-be-lamented result of the 
Prince of Wales's visit will—yes, must—rouse 


them. Scarborough (I believe I may say) is} 


os 


seldom, if ever, free from fever. Now, all the 
filth, ashes, &c., from the town, which must con- 
tain the poison generated by sewage, is carted 
through the town, and deposited about half a 
mile, or a little more, in the valley above Lord 
Londesborongh’s lodge. The wind is mostly 
down or up this valley. When down, the poison 
must pass into and about Londesborough Lodge. 


' and commercial and shipping interests suffer in 
|consequenee. The high price of coal deters 
owners and captains of vessels from coaling 
there,—almost hinders them, indeed, from using 
the port. Ships that have arrived inward with 
| cargoes, have to depart outwards in ballast, 
| when their owners would gladly take cargoes,— 
| whole or part,—in coal, iron, or manufactured 
| gooda ; but those that have to ship these pro- 
| ducts are deterred from sending them to South- 
|ampton for shipment by the difficulties, deten- 
tions, uncertainty, and costliness of conveying 
consignments thither. A remedy for these dis- 


railway communication between Southampton 
and the localities with which it desires to bave 
facilities for commercial intercourse. Twenty- 
six years since a direct line to Manchester was 
projected, but thrown out on third reading in the 
House of Lords, after it had paseed the com- 
mittees of both Honses, and after it had involved 
the promoters in costs amounting to 180,0001. 
Ever since then the inhabitants have been dis- 
cussing the subject, and often fighting, in Par- 
liament and out of it, to obtain their object, but 
hitherto without success. The inhabitants are 
again “much exercised” concerning this great 
commercial and social need. A requisition to 
the mayor, signed by above 600 of the moat 
influential inhabitants, resulted recently in an 
enthusiastic meeting in the Guildhall, at which 
resolutions were passed with great enthusiasm, 
pledging those present to support a direct line to 
South Wales,—which also shortens the distance 
greatly to many other places and districts,—that 
has been laid out by Mr. James Brunlees and 
Mr. Arthur Pain, engineers. The line, it is 
stated, has been laid out by the route least likely 
to cause competition with the great companies 
that claim the territory, but disclaim the obliga- 
tion to give to the people of Southampton the 
railway accommodation that is of almost vital 
importance to them. It is to be feared that 
when the promoters get into Parliament they 
will find themselves as did the lamb with the 
wolf in old Alsop; whether they drink up 
| Stream or down, they will be set upon for 
| troubling the water. 2 

| The proposed line is to commence in the 
| South Wales coal-field ; to cross the Severn at a 
point about midway between Gloucester and 
_ Bristol, by a high-level bridge, of nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in length, with 120 ft. of 
| waterway. On the south of the Severn the line 
will proceed in a south-easterly direction, but 
with a spur thrown northwards from Malmes- 
| bury to Nailsworth, to meet the traffic from 





advantages has always been held to be direct | g 





Birmiegham, Manchester, and the North. Tho 
main line of the South Midland will cross the 
Midland at Benkeley Docks, and will cross the 
Great Western at Wootton Bassett and Hunger- 
ferd, where the line forke,—one spur running on 
to the South-Western at Basingstoke, the other 
proceeding southwards to Andover. The pro- 
moters wiil apply for running powers over the 
South-Western between Andover yp South- 
ampton, and, in retarn, will give t company 
access to the South Wales coal-fields, from 
which it has hitherte been shut out. 

The distances saved by the proposed route 
would be 43 miles between Cardiff and South- 
ampton, 21 miles between Manchester and 
Southampton, and 17 miles between Cardiff and 
London. 


The scheme has the old-fashioned honest 
paternity of the railway projects of early daya: 
there is no scheming or dodging about it: all is 
open and above-board. I is believed to be as 
ising as it is thoroughly sound; and it is to 
be hoped, in the interests of fair play, that the 
promoters may be able to hold their own against 
all comera; may obtain their Act; and that 
Southampton, instead of falling into decay, may 
become, ere many years elapse, the Liverpool of 
the South of England, 








SURVEYORS UNDER THE 
DILAPIDATIONS ACT AND APPRAISE- 
MENT STAMPS. 

In reply to an inquiry made by Mr. B. G. 
Bruton, the Assistant Secretary of the Inland 


nagar aaapalitall tm: alana tee 
surveyor appointed for a di 

‘ Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871,’ is not 
an Appraiser within the meaning of the Stamp 
Act, 1870, and is not bound te make his report 
on an appraisement stamp.” 








MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARIES. 


Tue nineteenth annual report of the Man- 
chester Free Libraries has just made its appear- 
ance, and contains many interesting facts illus- 
trative of the growth of these institutions. A 
beginning was made with a reference library 
and one lending library. The reference library 
had then 16,000 volames. It has been greatly 
extended and enriched, and now contains up- 
wards of 45,000 volumes, including many books 
of great value. The single lendiog library has 
been multiplied by six, and a seventh is in pro- 
ress. The 5,300 volumes appropriated to cir- 
culation in 1852 have increased to 60,573 volumes 
in 1871,—that is, the libraries possess 105,666 
volumes inall the departments. The six depart- 
ments, which include a public reading and news 
room, at each lending library, engage the services 
of thirty-seven heads of departments and assiat- 
ants, inclading nine female assistants. During 
the last year the libraries have been used by 
about 2,112,900 persons, of whom 420,249 have 
taken books to their homes, 136,238 have read 
books in the lending library reading-room, 59,385 
have used the reference library presumably for 
study and research, and about 1,495,000 have 
availed themselves of the privilege of perusing 
the newspapers, periodicals, and other publica- 
tions, for the use of which no application is 
required, admission being absolutely free, with- 
out questions asked. Daring the last year 6,682 
volumes have been added to the libraries, of 
which 5,861 were purchased, and 821 presented. 
In evidence that books are not purchased to 
stand undisturbed upon the shelves, it may be 
mentioned, that during the last year 1,952 
volumes were withdrawn from circulation as 
“worn out.” In the first year from the opening 
of the library, the aggregate issue was 138,312 
volames, or & daily average of 461 volumes. 
Last year the aggregate average issue was 
917,163 volumes, or a daily aversege of 3,185, 
or nearly 270 volumes in the hour. The aggre- 
gate number of volames applied for during the 
year has been 917,613, of which 506,199 were 
taken home, 147,323 read in the branch reading- 
rooms, 92,594 were given out in the reference 
library, with 171,497 specifications of patents. 

The Reference Library is supplied with 155 
periodical and serial publications, transactions, 
&c., many of which are presented by societies 
and publishers. 

The lending library reading stands and tables 
are liberally supplied with newspapers and maga- 
zines. In one of these rooms there are taken in 
daily, 33 copies of daily papers, 3 twice a week 
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papers, 43 weekly papers, and 54 monthly pnbli- 
cations. Ooccasional copies are contributed, or 
procured, of 35 others. From the same de- 
partment 39 different periodicals are lent to 
borrowers: these include the Atlantic Monthly, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the Builder, the Cornhill 
Magazine, the Dublin, Edinburgh, Fortnightly, 
London Quarterly, Quarterly, and Westminster 
Reviews; Fraser's, Gentleman's, People’s, St. 
James's, St. Paul's, Sunday, and Temple Bar 
magazines ; with many other excellent publica- 
tions. This great boon is highly prized, and 
taken advantage of extensively. The monthly 
publications are iesued on an average eight 
times per month, and the reviews about twelve 


times in each quarter. 
The supply of mental pabulum thus provided 
for all classes in or near is more 


generous and of more easy access than the 
people of any other city and town in the United 
Kingdom,—it may almost be said on the face of 
the earth,—are favoured with. 





SMOKE DRAINAGE, 


Ma. B. W. Gissone senda us a letter of his, 
printed elsewhere, inquiring, as others have 
inguired before in our pages, why houses should 
not be built with downward flues terminating 
in the water-drains. He says:—“ Connect your 
drains of any district or block of houses with a 
ventilating furnace having a lofty ornamental 
shaft, and you at once obtain (availing yourself 
of the inverted syphon) the motive current of 
air, and a means of destroying the noxious gases 
of our underground system, while the central 
furnace would supply warm air or water, or even 
gas, to all the contiguous dwellings, and the 
heavy fuliginous matvers would be condensed 
chiefly in the sewers.” 

Amongst the advantages the writer notes :— 

1. Absence of smoke in a city atmosphere. 

2. Diminution of cost in construction of 
various chimney stacks. 

3. Absence of architectural disfigurements, 
auch as zinc cowls and red cylindric pots. 

4. Saving of fuel by total consumption of the 
smoke in the grate, the fire burning downwards, 
inatead of upwards. 





5. Greater ease in cleansing the flae from soot, 


and in the removal of ashes. 

6. Steadiness and irreversibility of air-dranght, 
and power of thoroughly ventilating a room, 
even when unfurnished with a fire. 


Many years have passed since a similar pro- | 


position was first made, and plans and models 


were then prepared to show how the arrangement. 


could be carried out. 

The objections to it, however, are so strong, 
that it is not likely it will scon be put toapractical 
teat. Few men would be brave enough to take 


a house, the comfort of which depended on the. 
constantly successful issue of combined action | 


over which he had no control. The accamula- 
tion of soot in the drains, notwithstanding the 
more complete combustion suggested as being 
obtainable, would interpose another considerable 
difficulty. 








LANDLORD LAW AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Siz,—In common with many of your readers, 
I was much disappointed at seeing the present 
state of the law with respect to the relations 
between landlord and tenant as laid down by 
Mr. E. L. Tarbuck (p. 892). I will not speak of 
the legal paradox of making a man pay rent to 
the termination of a lease for premises which 
had been blown up or burnt, or, it may be, had 
fallen down! If such be the common law of 
England, the sooner some statate is enacted for 
specific liquidation of onerous obligations on this 
question the better for us all, landlord and 
tenant included. 

This, however, is not my principal object in 
taking up the cudgel. Here is my practical 
complaint (I quote from Mr. Tarbuck) :— 

“* Neither is a tenant free to execute essential 
work and deduct the cost from rent accruing due 
to his landlord, even where the latter has agreed 
to do repairs, and neglected them; the remedy 
against him then being by action of assumpsit, or 
for breach of contract.” 

Now, let as consider this position for a 
moment, supposing it to be correct, as regards 
its bearing on the public health. No essential 
repairs, it seems, are to be initiated by the 
tenant. How far, then, does the principle 
apply? What is an essential repair? Who is 
the judge in the first ins'ance? Will any of 


| 
| 
| 


your legal readers assert that I must bring an 
action of assumpsit against my landlord for 
a chimney-can or a slate, which I think is every 
moment likely to topple off my roof, and cleave 
my skull? Must | bring an action for breach of 
contractin placeof ordering a gutter to berepaired 
which endangers my parapet; or still worse, a 
barst pipe which is sapping my fonndations ? 
The thing is absurd. I still say nothing of a 
rotten soil-pipe, or a foul and filthy water-closet, 
which will certainly create typhoid fever or 
something of a more malignant character, if 
not properly looked after. And yet I know per- 
fectly well that no class of repairs are so much 
“‘ agreed to” by landlords, and, at the same time, 
so much “ neglected by them.” A. M. 

*,* Every lease ought to contain a proviso 
for the cesser of rent, in case the premises 
should be destroyed, as by fire, until such time 
as the landlord has properly rebuilt or restored 
the same; should this proviso have been 
omitted, the tenant has no means of escaping 
from the payment of rent even during the time 
that the premises remain uninhabitable. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Ir the International Exhibition is to be a per- 
manent affair, may not the “ British public” 
ask that there may be a little more architec- 
tural display externally, and a little better 
arrangement internally ? The present barn-like 
building seems to have been built rather as a 
boundary-wall to the Horticultural Gardefs than 
asa structure of national or international im- 
portance. 








When the building of ’62 was erected there 
|was @ great outery against Captain Fowke 
| for his design, although it was held by many 
| to have fine features, so that, if finished as he 
| intended (vide the plans in the Royal Academy 
| that year), it would have made a noble building. 
| Are there many now who, capable of judging, 
| can conscientiously call the present design and 
| execution superior to his? There is notbing 
| noble in it, it is dwarfed and shed-like. It seems 
| but a very humble dependent of the noble hall 
| that forms one of its entrances. Is expense the 
‘cause? Or do they intend to erect a nobler 
| building ? 

Again, will the nation be satisfied with the 
proposed elevation of the New Law Courts? 
Will the design suit the situation? Is it ex- 
ternally of the bold proportions and stately ap- 
/pearance a building of this description should 
possess ? The design seems to me to better 
befit the country to stand in grounds as an 








asylum than the purpose it is appropriated to. 
I for one would like to be proud of the public 
buildings we of the nineteenth century leave to 





| earlier architects of note. G. 8. 
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SANITARY MATTERS IN IRELAND. 


Tue chronic neglect of sanitary measures is 
bearing its inevitable fruits in the Irish capital, 
and in other towns throughout Ireland. Small- 
pox is still in the ascendant, and is not confined 
to the poor quarters of the city, but has laid | 
hold of dwellings in the more fashionable | 
quarters. This the leading journals of Dublin} 
acknowledge, and are beginning at last to attri- 
bute it to corporate supineness and indifference. | 

Dr. Grimshaw has jast read a paper before | 
the College of Physicians. In his remarks upon | 
“ Sanitary Reform,” he took occasion to refer to, 
the various Acts now in force in Ireland bearing 
upon the subject, and showed with what powers 
the Irish executive were invested by the passing 
of these Acts and their incorporation. Notwith- 
standing these powers, the municipal authorities 
of Dablin pursue their old course of half- 
measures or no measures, and the Castle autho- 
rities also rest upon their oars. The police 
authorities in Palace-yard, and the civic autho- 
rities at the City Hall,—both next-door neigh- 
bours,—are agreed upon one thing, and are quite 
unanimous in doing it,—this is simply nothing. 
The minor sanitary officials of the corporation 
do alittle, but they seem to be acting in restraint 
under their superiors. Now and then, an 
unlucky butcher or bacon-seller is hauled up 
before the authorities for vending unsound meat, 
and once or twice in a month the owner of a 
human piggery is cautioned or fined; but the 
delinquents in several cases bear the fines with 
true Milesian equanimity, and go on atill 








our prosperity to compare with Wren and other | 


‘it ia said, has been studied 





sinning. 


The police-courts are often the scene of a 
legal battle between opposing attorneys,—the 
nuisance in the meantime existing, and furnish- 
ing plenty of practice for the hospitals and the 
merry undertakers. 

The Gas Company of Dublin is also playing 
fast and loose with the feelings of the citizens, 
and the directors are apparently adepta in the 
matters of “light and shade.” A few days 
since @ penalty was enforced against them for 
throwing too much shade upon the night-side of 
Dablin, bat their picture in this instance was a 
scarcely less illuminated one than their former 
efforts in the same line. 

“Dear, dirty Dublin,” is a saying not more 
alliterative than true; but Dublin, with all her 
dirt, possesses much beauty in face and form, 
which could be seen to advantage if her guardians 
were compelled by law to do their obvious daties 
in the preservation of her character and reguia- 
tions. They leave her in dirt, however, and her 
health and that of her population suffer 
accordingly, and will bear further unhappy 
results. 





COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


Tewkesbury.—The success attending the eot- 
tage hospital scheme, and the grateful readi- 
ness with which the poor have availed them- 
selves of ita benefits, have induced the governors 
to provide a building of a plain character, 
especially adapted to the purposes of the insti- 
tution, aud which shall be so arranged as to 
provide accommodation not to be met with in 
any ordinary cottage, however otherwise suit- 
able. A portion of land was obtained for a site 
near the present cottage hospital, and plans for 
the erection of a building of the kind required 
at an estimated outlay of 1,100/., received from 
Mr. Middleton, of Cheltenham, the appointed 
architect, and approved of. ‘ne tender of 
Messrs. Collins & Cullis, builders, was accepted, 
aud an amount subscribed towards the building 
capital, which justified the committee in at once 
commencing with the work. The ceremony of 
formally laying the foundation-stone has just 
been performed by the president of the institu- 
tion, Mr. John Sarman, in the presence of a 
numerous assembly. The new building will be 
in the Early English style; of brick, with Bath 
stone dressings. Provision will be made for eight 
beds ; there will be four wards, including a con- 
valescent ward, and the requisite accommodation 
for the surgeon. A board-room will also be pro- 
vided, together with the usual offices and 
sleeping and other apartments for attendants. 








THEATRES. 
Opening of a New Theatre in Hull.—The New 
Theatre Royal, in Paragon-street, Hall, which 


| has been entirely rebuilt, under the direction of 


Mr. Sefton Parry, has been opened to the public. 
The building is erected on part of the site of 
the old Quaeen’s Theatre, about two minates’ 
walk from the railway station, and is at once com- 
modious and in the most easily accessible part 
of the town. The facade of the Theatre Royal 
is called of Classical design, with large pilasters, 
surmounted on pedestal bases, with large com- 
posite capitals and cornices, with a pediment 
over the middle pilasters. The interior is 
similar in shape and design to the Globe 
Theatre in London, and will hold 1,200 persons. 
Every appliance that can possibly conduce to 
the convenience and enjoyment of the visitor, 
; and while the 
ventilation of the building will be perfect, there 
will be a total absence of draughts. There are 
suitable ante-rooms and refreshment-bars, and 
the speedy clearance of the honse in the event 
of a panic has been provided for. Mr. G. A. 
Middilemiss, of Sanderland, was the architect. 
Burning of an Australian Theatre.—The Hay- 
market Theatre, Melbourne, aftar a short life of 
feverish excitement, mingled with long seasons 
of intense depression, has been destroyed by fire. 
The buildiog, with the exception of a portion of 
the frontage, converted into a public-house, was 
unoccupied. The fire is believed to have broken 
out in the kitchen of the tavern. In a few 
minutes it had obtained such a hold upon the 
anditoriam that any hope of extinguishing it was 
fatile, and the efforts of the firemen were con- 
fined to preventing the fire from extending to 
the neighbouring houses. Every portion of the 
theatre and vestibule was destroyed, excepting 
the outside walls, and there is no probability of 
any attempt being made to resuscitate a place of 
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amusement which was a financial and artistic 
failure. Jefferson, Mr. and Mre. Charles Kean, 
Lady Don, Madame Celeste, and several operatic 
celebrities, performed in this theatre. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 

Sh effield : Ca rpente rs’ and Joiners’ Boa rd of 
Arbitration and Conciliation.—The’ delegates of 
the carpenters and joiners of Sheffield and the 
district have adopted a code of proposed arbi- 
tration rules, and in forwarding a copy to each 
employer they say :— 

«© We hope that you will use your influence in trying to 
form a Board of Arbitration with the other employers of 
carpenters and joiners, and prevent us from having to re- 
sort to other means to gain that object which we have 

iven ample notice for, namely, the reduction of working 
Coane <j advance of wages. We hope that you will see 
the necessity of joining with us to bring this matter to a 
satisfactory termination to all concerned.” 
The Board is to be styled the “ Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation for the Carpenters and 
Joiners of Sheffield and District,” and the object 
of the Board will be to arbitrate on any question 
relating to wages, working rules, and any other 
matters that may be referred to it from time to 
time by employers and employed; and by con- 
ciliatory means to interpose its inflaence to pre- 
vent and settle any disputes. The Board is to 
consist of eight employers and eight operatives, 
and the whole of the deputies shall serve for 


The works are being carried out under the 
architect, Mr. William Lee, Gresham-buildings, 
by Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Waldram, at a cost 
of 11,0001. 








VENTILATION OF SOIL PIPES. 


S1r,—We have read a great deal of late respecting the 
great importance of proper ventilation of house-drains 80 
as to prevent the accumulation of foul air beneath the 
house, which is the cause of more disease than any other. 
I find that the Local Board at Croydon makes it com- 
enon | that all houses shall have an air-pipe from the 

ighest part of the drains (soy at the rear of the house), 
which shall be carried up above the highest window, so 
that no accumulation shall take place beneath the house ; 
bat there is one point of great importance which I find is 
seldom attesded to, and that is the ventilation of the soil- 
pipe from the water-closets, where they are not connected 
with the rain-water pipes. The water-closets are often 
placed inside the house, and in large houses on every floor, 
without any air-pipe on to the roof; the result often is 
the foul air rises through the trap of the closet, often 
causing disease and death. I believe the want of this air- 
pipe to be a very great evil, and hope the time is not far 
distant when the placing it in connexion with the soil-pipe, 
will be made compulsory. E, O. 8, 








THE FOREIGN MISSION COLLEGE, 
MILL HILL, MIDDLESEX. 

Tue College of St. Joseph, at Mill-hill, near 
Hendon, which forms the subject of our illustra- 
tion, is destined for the education of Roman Ca- 
tholic missionaries to serve in the British colonies. 





one year, and be eligible for re-election. The! [¢ has been erected from the designs of Messrs, 
Board is to have full power to settle any dis-| Goldie & Child, architects, and is in a freely- 
putes that may arise from time to time, and the | treated style of architecture, consistent with the 
decision of the said Board shall be binding on | materials used, local stock bricks, with dressings 
all parties concerned. A sub-committee to be| and bands of red and black bricks, stone being 
formed to inquire into all cases of dispute, and, | sparely used throughout. The plan comprises 
if possible, to settle the same; but such settle- two wings, forming two sides of a quadrangle, 
ment, to be binding on either party, must have and connected with the church by a cloister. 
the approval of the General Council. Such Qn the ground-floor are @ spacious library, re- 
sub-committee shall consist of the two secre-| fectory, and recreation and lecture rooms, with 


taries, two employers, and two operatives, | parlours for visitors openjpg on to a wide| 


selected by the secretaries, from time to time a8 cloister paved with encaustic tiles. The kitchen 
occasion requires, from the members of the | offices are to the rear. On the upper floor are 
General Council. 








Any expenses incurred by _ the students’ sleeping apartments, opening right | 
the Board to be borne equally by the employers and Jeft from a corridor extending the entire | 


Martin, the Government might be expected to 
keep its garrison church in tolerable repair and 
free from filth. 

The Church of St. Pantaleon is a large craci- 
form building, consisting of a nave of great 
width (nearly 37 ft. in the clear), with narrow 
aisles and low transepts of Romanesque work; 
to the east is a spacious chancel, with a Third 
Pointed apse and side-chapels, and to the weata 
very solid Romanesque tower, much modernised 
and crowned by what was originally a lofty bulb- 
shaped spire, but is now an ill-formed mass of 
timber and slate. Attached to the south side of 
this church there existed, until a few years ago, 
a most interesting cloister of very singular and 
most valuable Romanesque work; bat after 
having, through many years of inexcusable 
neglect, fallen into ruin, it was at length pulled 
down, and only very slight traces of it are now 
to be seen adjoining the south wall of the 
church. 

The earliest portion of the existing building 
is the narthex or porch under the tower. The 
church of which this formed a part, and of 
which also the existing nave may have formed 
a portion, was consecrated in the year 980. The 
transepts are much later work, and although 
Romanesque in character, probably are not 
earlier than the 13th century. The destroyed 
cloisters were of the very latest Romanesque 
work, and probably dated from about the year 
1240 or 1250. 

The interior of the Church of St. Pantaleon 
has been denuded of everything that could give 
it interest except the handsome organ-loft, of 
which we give an illustration, and some fine late 
glass in the three long windows of the apse. 

As will be seen from our illustration, the 
organ-loft is of the latest Gothic work, and 
cannot be of an earlier date than the year 1480; 
probably it is even later than that. It is a 
work of the greatest delicacy and intricacy, but 
its construction is a singular example of the 
false method of working into which the late 
German architects were led by their excessive 
love of the wonderful. All these twisted and in- 


‘length of each window, and giving thorough terpenetrating canopies and pinnacles which look 
| ventilation to the building. On the first-floor is so skilful, cease to astonish us, when we know 
an infirmary, separated from the rest of the | that they areso many little pieces of stone strung 
house by a screen, and provided with a window on copper wire ! Some people have even doubted 
| Opening into the church, to enable the sick to whether these canopies are made of stone at 
| assist at the divine offices. There is accommo- all, but we can at once set this matter at rest, 
dation for 100 studente, besides the superior, his | for the canopies at St. Pantaleon, which we were 


and employed. 








A “GOOD TEMPLARS’” HALL, OF 
CONCRETE, AT WORKINGTON, 


Tse foundation - stone of a Temperance 
Hall has been laid at Workington. The site 


of the proposed building is near to St.) 
Michael’s Church, adjoining Station-road. The | 
building itself, which has been designed by Mr. | 
Eaglesfield, of Maryport, architect, is to be | 
60 ft. by 46 ft., and when completed, will have | 
on the ground floor a lodge-room, 30 ft. by 30 ft., | 
&@ reading-room, an ante-room, a kitchen, and a | 
room for the person appointed to look after the 

building. There will also be two underground | 
rooms. The upper story is to consist of a large | 
room fitted up with a platform, and capable of | 
accommodating 900 persons. The principal en- | 
trance to the building will face a new street 

which is about to be made, and there will be 

another entrance opening into Station-road. 

The estimated cost of the hall, which will be 

built of concrete, is about 1,2001. The con- 

tract for the erection of the building and the 

whole of the woodwork in connexion with it, 

has been let to Mr. R. W. Schofield, of Working- 
ton, who has uncertaken to finish his part of 
the work by the 26th of May next. 








INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY, 
SHOREDITCH. 


Tuis building is being erected at the angle of 
Hoxton High-street and Reeves-place, and is an 
extension of the workhouse, which was built 
about nine years ago. Its length is about 164 ft., 
and breadth 27 ft.; the height is 54 ft. The 
ground-floor is devoted to the dispensary, 
waiting-room, consulting-rooms, surgery, and 
necessary stores. The upper floors are divided 
into two wards, 72 ft. by 24 ft. each, with the 
necessary conveniences, nurses’ rooms, &., ven- 
tilated by air-gratings and hoppers formed in the 
sashes, also by the Galton stoves. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 150 beds. 

Doctors’ rooms, also rooms for matron and 
assistants, and convalescent rooms for men and 
women are provided on the upper floors by 
raising the existing adjoining buildings. It is 
faced with Gault bricks, Fareham bricks being 
used for the arches and strings. Greenmoor 
par is ner <4 the sills and all interior work 
and Portland for the porches, th ing 
ned Menem. p , the colamns being 


assistants, and the professors. 

The college is now completed, and the church, 
forming the fourth side of the quadrangle, is in 
course of erection. It will consist of a nave, 
with flanking side chapels terminating in a 
semicircular apse, with surrounding aisle; a 
lofty belfry will rise from the end of the cloister 
adjoining the church, while a spacious sacristy 
will be provided on the opposite side. The 
church, besides the students and inmates of the 
college, will be opened to strangers, who will 
occupy a portion of the nave. 








ORGAN-LOFT IN THE CHURCH 
OF 8ST. PANTALEON, IN COLOGNE. 


Not many English visitors find their way to 
the neglected Church of St. Pantaleon, in 
Cologne. Amongst such superb ecclesiastical 
edifices as the great Minster of that city, and 
the churches of St. Mary in the Capitol, St. 
Gereon, St. Martin, and 8t. Cunibert, it is not to 
be wondered at that this out-of-the-way and 
forlorn church is overlooked; and yet in any 
less wonderful city than Cologne the Church of 
St. Pantaleon would assuredly not pass un- 
noticed. 

The Church of St, Pantaleon now forms the 
garrison church for the Prussian regiments 
stationed at Cologne, and in order to satisfy the 
spiritaal wants of this body, the charch changes 
its religion twice every Sunday; that is to say, 
early in the morning it is used for the Roman 
Catholic services, and at noon for those of the 
Augsburg Confession. It is, of course, the im- 
mediate property of the Prussian Government, 
and it is not creditable to such a great and 
wealthy Government that the church which is 
their private property should be the only ne- 
glected one in the whole town. Surely one 
might expect that when the city of Cologne has 
set such a brilliant example of liberality in the 
superb works being now carried ont in connexion 
with the cathedral and townhall of that city, 
and where the liberality of private individuals 
has produced such fruits as the restoration of 





St. Mary in the Capitol, St. Gereon, and St. | 


able to examine most carefully, are certainly 
stone. And at Augsburg Cathedral are some 
canopies of the same description, constructed of 
red marble. It is, however, possible that cano- 
pies of this description may be found in the 
north of Germany, composed of a composition 
(Gyps), as artificial stone was largely used in 
the Middle Ages in the neighbourhood of Lune- 
berg, and portions of Hanover, a singular 
example of which is the series of figures of the 
Apostles in the aisles of St. Michael’s at Hildes- 
heim, which dates from the year 1186. We are, 
however, convinced that as a rule these twisted 
canopies and pinnacles are of stone; of course 
where they may be found of composition, they 
are always carved, never cast. 

When we first saw the organ-loft at St. 
Pantaleon’s, we were inclined to think that it 
had originally formed portion of a rood-loft, 
but closer examination proved to our satisfac- 
tion that it still occupies its original position, 
i.e, the west end of the nave. During the 
seventeenth century the pillars which supported 
it were removed, and the present hideous sub- 
structure erected, which robs this charming 
work of much of ‘ts beauty; for however false 
the construction of this organ-loft may be, 
none can deny its beauty as a composition, 
the delicacy and refinement of its details. We 
regret to say that this beautiful work of art 
shares the same neglect as the rest of the 
church. Scarcely a single finial remains per- 
fect, and probably after a few more years of 
neglect, it will share the fate of the cloisters. 

We would suggest to the Government of 
Berlin, that ifthey have no intention of restorin 
the Church of St. Pantaleon, it would be a 
visable to remove this organ-loft to the cathe- 
dral, where it would exactly fit in the place 
now occupied by the present temporary organ- 
loft, i.e., the end of the north transept ; and this 
removal would give the additional advantage, 
that in the cathedral this work could be well 
seen, whereas in its present position, owing to 
the church being very dark, and the great 
height at which it is placed, it is only seen 
with difficulty, and much of its beauty conse- 





quently lost. 
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Messrs. Gotpie & Camp, ARcuHitects. 
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BRITISH ARCH Z OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting, on the 22nd ult., the 
Rev. Canon Simpson in the chair, was dis- 
tinguished by the announcement that the Society 
is arranging to move into larger rooms, where 
their library and museum can be properly used 
and seen by the associates. 

A short paper was read by Mr. Edward Roberts, 
on the discovery and examination of what appears 
to be an ancient British cemetery (lately men- 
tioned in our pages), on Sanbury Common, in the 
parish of Ashford, Middlesex, recently made by 
Mr. Leonard, the owner of the land, aided by the 
personal superintendence of three appointed 
members of the Association, and the liberal 
assistance of Mr. Thomas Ashby, of Staines, 
who, being desirous of preserving all local 
antiquities, kindly defrayed all the expenses 
attending the excavations necessary on the occa- 
sion. The result of two days’ labour of the 
officers of the Association was the finding of a 
large number of very rudely-shaped urns, filled 
with the remains of burnt human bones, small 
pieces of charcoal, and a few calcined flints, but 
neither tools, coins, ornaments, nor weapons of 
any kind, although some pieces of flint bore 
some resemblance to arrow-heads, but failed, on 








examination, to betray the work of man. Six of 
these urns were exbibited to the associates, still 
containing untouched remains within them. 
They were all made of a rough kind of clay 
and two kinds of paste, and had the appearance | 
of being burned on the spot,—that is, over the | 


bones whilst at red heat, so that the earth | 


around had served apparently the purposes of a 


kiln. | 


One particular feature in the discovery, re-, 
marked upon by Mr. George R. Wright, who, 
with Mr. Black, had assisted in taking these 
urns from the earth, was the absence of any 
barrow above the cemetery, the land around 
being very flat, and apparently on a level with 
the Thames, which is about a mile and a half 
distant fromthe spot. .Tothis Mr. Syer Cuming 
observed there were many instances on re- 


This is not to be considered as a sewage farm: 
it is simply a filter-bed, to be used intermittingly, 
as recommended by Dr. Frankland, afcer numerous 
experiments made by him at the Royal River 
Pollution Commission. This process will, in all 
probability, be unremanerative, but the parish 
has, by adopting it, complied with the Thames 
Conservancy Act, and has placed itself in a 
position to take up any scheme that may, in the 
fature, prove a success, whether irrigation, pre- 
cipitation, filtration, or any other. 

The works have been carried out from the 
beginning by Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch, C.E., 
under the direction of a sewage committee, Mr. 
Raffell acting as clerk of works. The pipes, 
which are of glazed fireclay, were manufactured 
by the Farnley Iron Company (near Leeds), who 
obtained the contract by tender. To meet the 
expenses of laying down the new sewer, 3,0001. 
were borrowed from the Loan Commissioners, to 
be repaid with interest at 5 per cent. in twenty 
years; but it is confidently hoped that the whole 
of this sum will not be required. The present 
old brick sewer will still be retained, but will 
be used solely for rain and storm water, none of 
which will be allowed to enter the new sewer. 








TH& DESIGN FOR THE LAW COURTS. 


S1zr,—The thanks of all art-lovers among the 
general public, and of the entire artistic profes- 
sion, are largely due to you for the outspoken 
way in which you have discharged an invidious 
and no doubt reluctant duty, in censuring Mr. 
Street’s Law-courts designs. Had he produced 
a noble and satisfying design, you would have 
been the first to give it hearty recognition; but 
as things have turned out, it becomes a matter 
of patriotism, at all cost, whether of personal 
feeling or otherwise, to save the country being 
committed to what, if Mr. Street’s designs are 
carried out, will be no cause of just pride and 
architectural renown, such as it was a right to 
hops for and expect, but of humiliation at 
another failure such as has too often occurred 
before, and the loss of an opportunity which 


cord of all traces of the barrows or mounds of ™ay never arise again. Mr. Street has had the 
earth having been removed ages ago; and he fullest opportunity to prove himself the man for 
therefore thought it probable such might have the occasion, and has failed. However unfor- 


been thecase with this undoubtedly very primitive | 
burying-place,—possibly of the Stone period, 
from the character of the pottery. It transpired, | 
during the remarks that followed on this im- 
portant and most interesting find, that Mr. 
Franks, of the British Museum, had been since | 
to see the cemetery, and that several of the 
urns that Mr. Leonard had been fortunate since | 
to recover were to form part of the collection of 
stone implements and weapons, illustrating the | 
Neo-lithic age, about to be exhibited at the) 
Society of Antiquaries, although the date pro- | 
bably to be assigned to these sepulchral vases is | 
more likely to be of the Bronze age than the 
Stone period. 








WALTON SEWAGE AND THAMES 
PURIFICATION. 


Tue Walton sewage works are now nearly 
completed, and there is a desire on the part of 
the inhabitants of the villages and towns adjoin- 
ing, and draining into the Thames, to obtain 
information of the means that are being adopted 
to comply with the Act which forbids the fature 
pollation of the Thames. 

The estimated length of the sewers in the 
village proper, that is, the parish of Walton-on- 
Thames, exclusive of that part of Hersham on 
the side of the railway the further removed 
from Walton, and the ecclesiastical district of 
St. Mary’s, Oatlands, is, in the village, two miles, 
and from the village to the land to which the 
sewage is to be conveyed, three-quarters of a 
mile. The pipes which form the main conduit 
are purposely small, 12 in. by 9 in. and 8 in. by 
6in. They are egg-shaped, so as to require 
less water to keep them clean, for at Walton 
the water-supply is at present not at all ade- 
quate to the wants of the population. Through. 
out the village there are about fifty inspection- 
shafts, covered with cast-iron lids, laid flush 
with the surface of the road, and so constracted 
that by the insertion of a wooden paddle the 
sewage may be kept back until enough has 
accumulated to flush the sewer by its rash when 
suddenly liberated. 

At about a mile from the village, 1} acre of 
land has been purchased by the Sewage Vestry, 





to which the sewage matter is to be conveyed. 


tunate, there seems nothiug for it but that he 
should call in additional aid. Nemo, 

*,* We have received more than a dozen other 
letters endorsing the opinions we have expressed, 
but do not think it necessary to print them. 








ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


I nore that eventually the valaable parochial 
maps now being constructed in England and 
Wales, as well as all the town and county maps 
of this useful survey, will be included in the 
library of the British Museam ; bat at present, 
according to the red coloured catalogue there, 
these merely inclade, as to England and 
Wales, all the counties except the four northern 
English counties, which are incomplete as 
to eight divisions. The survey of the Isle of 
Man is wanting. As to Scotland, of the “ out- 
lines,” 14, and of the “hills,” 16 divisions, out 
of 120; and as to Ireland, of the “ outlines,” 
46, and of the “hills,” 10 divisions out of 205, 
only appear in this catalogue. The only other 
Ordnance map referred to in it, is that of Lon- 
don. I believe that all the surveys of the 
Eoglish and Welsh counties are now published, 
and included in the catalogue of Mr. Stanford, 
the publisher of them. Cur, Cooke. 





FIRE PREVENTION, AND RIGHTS OF 
LIGHT. 


Some fine morning, when the newspaper 
placards show that a fourth of London has 
been burnt on the previous night, we shall find 
people beginning to think what is to be done to 
get rid of fires. There will be no end of sug- 
gesting, and probably nothing even then will be 
done. Itis therefore, perhaps, useless for me to 
point out what I consider the only safe way of 
getting out of this fire difficulty with respect to 
new buildings ; but still, if you like to print my 
notion, here it is. What is wanted is a new 
Building Act, which shall provide that every- 
thing in the erection of any building whatever 
shall be fire-proof. We should get into concrete 
floors and roofs, do away with wooden frames, 
sashes, doors, skirtings, &c.; no such thing as 


& qugrtered partition would be heard of; we 
should get better buildings by far, and, yes, 
after a little time, cheaper buildings. Certainly 
it would be all up with joiners, carpenters, and 
Fire Insurance Offices, but the first and second 
could go in for metal work, and the latter ex- 
clusively for life. The occupation of the fire 
brigade would be gone. I would also oblige 
carpet and curtain manufacturers to fire-proof 
all their work; a man would therefore have 
little to set fire to except his furniture and 
pictares, and if he liked to have a good blow 
up of gas, he should pay for all the damage 
done to neighbouring buildings. 

This same Building Act should do away with 
all rights of light. If two people buy plots of 
land adjoining each other, and can build up as 
high as they like, I do not see why, if one man 
build and the other does not for twenty-five 
years, he shall then be prevented from doing 
so because his neighbour has been overlooking 
his land all the time. G. T. 








THE DRAINAGE OF WINDSOR. 


S1r,—I hear, but scarcely believe it possible, 
that the town of Windsor has committed the 
fate of its drainage to the A B C Company. 
Can it be true ? CasTLE, 


*,* It certainly is trae that the arrange- 
ment ig very nearly completed: the Local 
Board of Health propose to give a concession to 
the company for twenty-five years, and to grant 
them three acres of land for the sewege. 








FIRE CLAY. 


S1z,—I bave read the letters in your valuable 
paper with some interest, and agree with Mr. 
Gibson, that the silica in the fire-bricks makes 
them withstand the heat the best. I wish some 
of your scientific subscribers would state their 
views, and why the clay, of which the following 
ig an analysis, containing 74 per cent. of 
silica, does not make a fire-brick or crucible, 
but falls or crumbles after the manufacture 
of it. J. Nunn, 

“I have examined and now certify that the sample 
marked Nant-y-Gamer fire-clay, contains :— 


Water of Combination ..........c0c0s000.08 3°62 
GEREN. seacecaccsetcccevcccencegesconcseccsensensocs 74°25 
PI ci dcr asta vesenterssncinncquenecesnenconss 20,60 





100°00 
This analysis therefore indicates that the clay is of 


excellent quality for fire-clay purposes. 
— (Signed) A. Norman Tarr,” 








THE PAINT AT ST. PAUL’S. 


I cannot always praise the Builder: it is so 
very “considerate,” as the term goes,and does not 
slash about enough for me and some of the other 
young men; but it does good at times. For 
example, the whole of the green paint is now 
cleaned off the columns in St. Paul's, and the 
white marble “restored.” It seems incredible 
that such things can be attempted. 

A SrupeEnt. 








DECORATIONS OF ST. MARY IN THE 
CAPITOL, COLOGNE. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest your 
correspondent’s notes upon the new decorations 
being carried out at St. Mary in the Capitol, at 
Cologne. As I have carefally watched the pro- 
gress of this remarkable work for the last five 
yeare, I take the liberty of correcting two or 
three inaccaracies into which your correspondent 
has fallen. In the first place, the subject repre- 
sented in the concha of the great eastern apse 
is not the “Coronation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” buat our Lord seated in Majesty, sur- 
rounded by the five choirs of angels. The com- 
position of this portion of the work is singularly 
noble and beautiful. 

In the second place, the four angels over the 
crossing of the church do not “represent the 
Delage,” but the four rivers which watered Pa- 
radise,—Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates 
(Gen. ii.),—and the whole composition of this 
portion of the work is a typical picture of the 
“Heavenly Jerusalem,” with its walls, towers, 
&o. “And (it) had a wall great and high, and 
had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels, 
and names written thereon, which are the names 
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of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel ” 
(Rev. xxi.). 

The figures painted upon the vaulting of the 
choir represent the Four Evangelists and the 
four greater prophets. Your correspondent must 
surely be in error when he represents the paint- 
ings of the choir as being now in progress, for 
they were the first portion of the work carried 
out by Mr. Kleinertz, whereas the narthex, which 
he describes as being completed, was only being 
commenced when I was in Cologne two months 
ago. I am inclined to think that his notes, 
which are made to refer to the narthex, really 
describe the paintings in the choir, and vice 
vers. H. W. B. 








BUILDING PRICES. 


Siz,—The book you recommended, giving the 
constants of labour, viz., Dobson and Tarn’s 
“ Students’ Guide to the Practice of Measuring 
and Valuing,” is a most excellent work, but it is 
unfortunately neither elementary in its character 
nor sufficiently comprehensive to become 4 
standard authority. As to the particular infor- 
mation required by your correspondent “A. B.C.,” 
Harst’s “‘ Architectural Handbook” gives full 
particulars; bat great care must be taken in 
using them, as the constants for mixing mortar, 
erecting scaffold, striking ditto, actual building 
works, pointing, &c., are all given separately. 
The time for each item must be ascertained, and 
the result totalled, before the value of the labour 
of building a wall can be ascertained. " 

Q. RB. 








PUTRID BONES. 
Siz,—Apropos of bad smells, as fever pro- 


ducing agents, I send a word of caution to | 


householders who may, like myself, permit their 
cook or housemaid to accumulate what is appro- 


kind, struck by hammers of the same weight, 
falling from equal heights. If four of these bells 
are placed at a distance of 20 yards from the ear, 
and one at a distance of 10 yards, it is found 
that the single bell produces a sound of the 
same intensity as the four bells struck simal- 
taneously. Consequently, for double the distance 
the intensity of the sound is only one-fourth. 

The distance at which sounds can be heard 
depends on their intensity. The report of a 
volcano at St. Vincent was heard at Demerara, 
300 miles off, and the firing at Waterloo was 
heard at Dover. 

2. The intensity of the sound increases with the 
amplitude of the vibrations of the sonorous body. 
The connexion between the intensity of the sound 
and the amplitude of the vibrations is readily 
observed by meansof vibrating cords. For if the 
cords are somewhat long, the oscillations are per- 
ceptible to the eye, and it is seen that the sound 
is feebler in proportion as the amplitude of the 
oscillations decreases. 


3. The intensity of sound depends on the density | 


of the air in the place in which it is produced. 
As we have already seen (199), when an alarum 
moved by clockwork is placed under the bell-jar 
of the air-pump, the sound becomes weaker in 
proportion as the air is rarefied. In hydrogen, | 


calorific foci produced by concave reflectors. If 
a person standing under the arch of a bridge 
speaks with his face turned towards one of the 
piers, the sound is reproduced near the other 
pier with such distinctness that a conversation 
can be kept up in a low tone, which is not heard 
by any one standing in the intermediate spaces, 

There is a square room with an elliptical 
ceiling, on the ground floor of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers, in Paris, which presents 
this phenomenon in a remarkable degree when 
persons stand in the two foci of the ellipse. 

It is not merely by solid surfaces,—such as 
walla, rocks, &c.,—that sound is reflected. It ig 
also reflected by clouds, and on passing into a 
layer of air of greater density than its own; it is 
also further reflected by the vesicles of mist, 
When the weather is foggy, sounds under, 
innumerable partial reflections, and are rapidly 
destroyed. 

Whispering-galleries are formed of smooth 
walls having a continuous curved form. The 
mouth of the speaker is presented at one point, 
and the ear of the hearer at another and distant 
point. In this case, the sound is successively 
reflected from one point to the other until it 
reaches the ear. 
| Different parts of the earth’s surface are un- 





which is about , the density of air, sounds equally heated by the sun, owing to the shadows 
are much feebler, although the pressure is the of trees, evaporation of water, aad other causes, 


same. In carbonic acid, on the contrary, whose 
density is 1529, sounds are more intense. On 
high mountains, where the air is much rare- 
fied, it is necessary to speak with some effort 
im order to be heard, and the discharge of a gan 
produces only a feeble sound. 

The ticking of a watch is heard in water at a 
distance of 23 ft.; in oil, of 16} ft.; in alcohol, 
| of 13 ft.; and in air, of only 10 ft. 
| 4. The intensity of sound is modified by the 
| motion of the atmosphere and the direction of the 
'wind. In calm weather sound is always better 





priately enough called “ kitchen fee ”—i.e. drip- propagated than when there is wind; in the 
ping, bones, rags, waste paper, and cheeae- latter case, for an equal distance, sound is more 
ng eS ee np 8 “| perqiisives. intense in the direction of the wind than ia the 
“It is a custom,” as ave found ont, ‘ more | contrary direction. 
ae ch eee ae es | nea 
. "\ 0 moro . st ¢ te 
scious for some time of an abominable smell | + on oe oo ns ae: a mien or rp ee i 
mening. i. Marsa gprs | sv _—. | very feeble sound ; bat when it vibrates above a 
rigid inspection, and discovered to ae | —s ‘tie-a — . a nag sm 
’ 2 & T,| or violoncello, its sound is much more intense. 
mass of nearly half a hundredweight of putrid | Thig arises from the fact that the box-and the 
bones carefully piled up on a shelf in the coal- | air which it contains vibrate in unison with the 





closet. I need hardly say that I ordered a/| 
speedy dispersion of the corpus vile, to be fol- | 
lowed with copious ablutions with chloride of | 
lime. I have also since that occasion abrogated | 
the privilege of storage on my premises—not | 
feeling strong enough just at this moment, in | 
point of law or equity, to put an end to the) 
contract of kitchen fee absolutely. Others, | 
however, may feel themselves in a better posi- 
tion. A Bacuetor. 








SOUND AND ECHO. 
GANOT’S PHYSICS.* 


In the present edition of this valuable work, a 
somewhat larger and finer type and a larger 
page have been adopted than in previous editions, 
with additional illustrations and new matter, 
though with fewer of the enlarged pages than 
heretofore. 

In recommending this excellent work to the 
attention of students of physics, we shall simply 
give a specimen of its mode of treating the sub- 
jecia in hand, which in this case relate to causes 
that influence the intensity of sounds; to echoes 
and resonances; and to refraction of sounds. 

Causes which influence the Intensity of Sound.— 
Many causes modify the force or the intensity of | 
the sound. These are, the distance of the | 
‘sonorous body, the amplitude of the vibrations, 
the density of the air at the place where the 
sound is produced, the direction of the currents 
of air, and lastly, the proximity of other sonorous 





1. The intensity of sownd is inversely as the 
square of the distance of the sonorous body from 
the ear. This law has been deduced by calcula- 
tion, but it may be also demonstrated experi- 
mentally. Let us suppose several sounds of 
equal intensity,—for instance, bells of the same 





* “ Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Schools.” Translated and edited 
from Ganot’s “Eiéments de Physique” (with the Author's 
sanction), ~ J EB. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.8., Professor of 
Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. _Lllustrated by a coloured 
~_ 726 engravings. London: Longman, Green, & 
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string. Hence the use of sounding-boxes in 
stringed instruments. 

Echoes and Resonances.—An echo is the repe- 
tition of a sound in the air, caused by its 
reflection from some obstacle. 

A very sharp, quick sound can produce an} 
echo when the reflecting surface is 55 ft. distant ; 
but for articulate sounds, at least double that 
distance is necessary ; for it may be easily shown 
that no one can pronounce or hear distinctly | 





|so that in the atmosphere there are numerous 
‘ascending aud descending currents of air of 
different density. Whenever a sonorous wave 
/passes from a medium of one density into 
‘another it undergoes partial reflection, which, 
|thongh not atrong enough to form an echo, 
distinctly weakens the direct sound. This is 
doubtless the reason, as Humboldt remarks, why 
sound travels further at night than at daytime; 
even in the South American forests, where the 
animals, which are silent by day, fill the atmo- 
sphere in the night with thousands of confused 
sounds. 

Refraction of Sound.—It will be shown in the 
sequel that refraction is the change of direction 
which light and heat experience on passing from 
one medium to another. Sondhauss has found 
tbat sonorous waves are refracted like light and 
heat. He constructed gas lenses, by filling 
spherical or lenticular collodion envelopes with 
carbonic acid. With envelopes of paper or of 
goldbeater’s skin the refraction of sound is not 
perceptible. 

Sondhanss cut equal segments out of a large 
collodion balloon, and fastened them on the two 
sides of a sheet-iron ring 1 ft. in diameter, so as 
to form a hollow biconvex lens about 4 in. thick 
in the centre. This is filled with carbonic acid, 
and a watch was placed in the directic 
axis: the point was then sought, on the other 
side of the lens, at which the sound was most 
distinctly heard. It was found that when the 
ear was removed from the axis, the sound was 
scarcely perceptible; but that at a certain point 








more than five syllables in a second. Now, as 0n the axial line it was very distinctly heard. 
the velocity of sound at ordinary temperatares Consequently, the sonorous waves in passing 
may be taken at 1,125 ft. in a second, in a fifth | from the lens had converged towards the axis, 
of that time sound would travel 225 ft. If the their direction had been changed; in other 


} produce acoustic foci, like the luminous and 


reflecting surface is 1125 ft. distant in going 
and returning, sound would travel through 
225 ft. The time which elapses between the 
articulated and the reflected sound would, 
therefore, be a fifth of a second, the two sounds 
would not interfere, and the reflected sound 
would be distinctly heard. A person speaking 
with a loud voice in front of a reflector, at a dis-| 
tance of 112-5 ft., ean only distinguish the last 
reflected syllable: such an echo is said to be) 
monosyllabic. If the reflector were at a distance | 
of two or three times 112°5 ft., the echo would 
be dissyllabic, trisyllabic, and so on. 

When the distance of the reflecting surface is 
less than 112 5 ft., the direct and the reflected | 
sound are confounded. They cannot be heard) 
separately, but the sound is strengthened. This 
is what is called resonance, and ia often observed 
in large rooms. Bare walla are very resonant ; 
bat tapestry and hangings, which are bad reflec- 
tors, deaden the sound. 

Multiple echoes are those which repeat the 
same sound several times: this is the case when 
two opposite surfaces (for example, two parallel 
walls) successively reflect sound. There are 
echoes which repeat the same sound twenty or 
thirty times. An echo in the chitesu of 
Simonetta, in Italy, repeats a sound thirty 
times. At Woodstock there is one which repeats 
| from seventeen to twenty syllables. 
| As the laws of the reflection of sound are the 
| Same as those of light and heat, curved surfaces 








| 





words, they had been refracted. 

The refraction of sound may be easily demon- 
strated by means of one of the very thin india- 
rabber balloons used as children’s toys, inflated 
by carbonic acid. If the balloon be filled with 


hydrogen, no focus is detected: it acts like a 


convex lens, and the divergence of the rays is 
pga instead of their being converged to 
the ear. 








COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE DONE 
UNDER IMPROVEMENT ACTS. 


In the Court of Error in the Exchequer Chamber, 
on November 28th (sittings in Error, from the Queen's 
Bench, before the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Willes. 
Mr. Justice Keating, Baron Channell, Baron Pigott, and 
Baron Cleasby), the case of Flight c. the Vestry of Bt. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, was decided. 

The case raised an important question as to whether the 
owners of houses or premises injuriously affected by 
alterations made by local authorities under their Im- 
provement Acts are entitled to any compensation. The 
case had arisen thus :—Mr. Flight is the owner of a house 
in the parish of St, Luke, Chelsea, the pavement op- 
posite to which was raised between 2 ft. and 3 ft., so as 
most seriously to injure the house. He claimed compen- 
sation, but it was refused, the Vestry deciaring that they 
acted under the Chelsea Improvement Act and the Local 
Government Acts, which incorporated the Laods Clauses 
Act, but contained no express provisions for compepsa- 
tion, Thereupon the owner claimed 3001, as compensation, 
and proceeded under the Lands Clauses Act to appoint an 
arbitrator on his behalf. The Vestry, however, declined to 
appoint an arbitrator on their part, and the arbitrator 
appointed on behalf of the owner pr ex 
parte and made his award. The Vestry refused to 
recognise it, and Mr. Flight thereupon applied to the 
Court of Queen’s B for a mandamus to eompel 
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them to take up the award. That Court decided in his 
favour. mgs | the Vest ae error. The 
enactment on they chiehy ied was the 104th 
section of the Improvement Act. ‘The enactment on 
which the claimant chiefly relied was sec. 88. And the 
Lands Clauses Act, it was urged, conteins ample pro- 
be for compensation for premises “ injuriously 

After a discussion amongst the judges, the Lord Chief 
Baron, in delivering judgment, caid the enactment which 
authorised the pavement to be altered was “ subject to 
the other provisions of the Act,’’ one of which (see. 83) 
Pata 4 rapes genet mat enactments of the Lands 

, et, w contai isi as to compensa- 
tion, It had been urged, indeed, thet these was no ex- 
press provision for compensation to persons whose - 
mises were “‘injuriously affected ;’’ but the 22nd and Bord 
sections of the Lands Clauses Act clearly and expressly 
conferred the right to compensation in euch cases. Those 
sections expressly applied in cases where premises were 
** ipjuriously effected, ” by the execution of the works, 
and if the compensation claimed or offered “ in any such 
case’ amounted to more than 50/., then proceedings by 
arbitration were provided. All this was expressly incor- 
porated in the Improvement Act, and applied to 
any “‘ improvements” effected under that Act. A liberal 
construction must be put upon such enactments ; and, 
unless the claim to compensation was clearly excluded, 
they ~—- to be held to give compensation to persons the 
valu whose y was seriously injured by the 
works and ms of public bodies. It bad not been 
shown that the right to eompensation was excluded in such 
& case as the present. It might be that in cases of slight 
and inconsiderable injuries, such as were contemp in 
some‘of the visions he had.referred to, com i 
was exclu ; but it was otherwise in cases of serious 
injury, such as the present, in which the pavement might 
be —- high as eee up the man’s house alto- 
gether. It was impossible to imagine that the Legislature 
intended that in such cases there was to be no compensa- 
tion to the party injured. It had been argued, indeed, 
that the improvements to be the subject of com tion 
were only such as involved the taking of land ; but there 
was no reason why the enactment should receive so 
limited a construction. On the whole, therefore, he was 
of — that the judgment for the claimant was right. 

; r. ——— — - entirely concurred in this 
judgment, © 0} earned judges concurred, 80 
that => judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench was 
affirmed. 








SEWERS OF DEPOSIT. 


 Stn,—It would be interesting to know where the 
ancient sewers referred to in the Santana from 
“J. P.’s” letter in your recent issue are to be found :— 


Lord Fitzhardinge, Col. Kingscote, C.B., M.P., 
Mr. Barwick Baker, Mr. Gambier Parry, and 
Mr. H. J. Scobell (Pershore), Mr. Henry Kings- 
cote, of 96, Haton-place, London, is the hon. 
secretary. 








FIRBPROOF FIRE ESCAPES. 


_ Srm,—I have observed several letters in the daily p 
since the lamentable accident by which the fireman Ford 
lost his life, asking for a reconsideration of the material 
with which the fire-escapes are constructed. 

It appears that whenever the flames come in contact 
with canvass it takes fire, and the escape is rendered 
useless for its purpose, and a source of danger to the 
brave fellows in charge. I have to suggest to the autho- 
rities, through your columns, that asbestos should be used 
instead of the canvass and The mineral ie of a 
fibrous texture, and its name, signifying that which is in- 
consumable, describes its distinguishing property. The 

ill be remembered, made it, icularly a 


‘eilky variety of it, called Amiauthus—into ea incombastivle 


kind of cloth, in which they burned the bodies of their 
dead, in order that they might collect the ashes without 
mixture. Let the moderns use it to save from burning the 
bodies of the living ! 

Pliny tells us that he had seen ins and towels of 
Amianthus tsken from the table of a great feast, and 
burned before the company, by which operation they be- 
came better cleansed than if they had been washed. 

There may be some practical objection to this material 
of which I am ignorant [want of sufficient strength; and 
its cost]; bat I pen this suggestion as one interested, as 
all are, in ing the means by which any may be 
rescued from a fearful death, and the lives of those pre- 
served from unnecessary danger who so continually and 
nobly risk them, EK. J.1L. 








PATENTS, SEWERAG®, AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 

From an address by Mr. R. W. Thomson, C.E., 
President of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
we take the following :— 

It appears to me that greater changes are im- 
pending over the world during the next fifty 
years than have ever taken place in the centuries 
that have passed. These great changes may 


nature. We may not invent anything corre- 


be 


many large towns to procure the requisite quan- 
tity of water without lowering the standard of 
the quality. Water of sufficient purity for wash- 
ing clothes, bathing, watering the streets, manu- 
facturing purposes, waterclosete, and a number 
of other could be procured in almost 
all localities with very little trouble and at very 
little cost ; but when our municipal authorities 
set to work to water the streets and to flush the 
sewers with water of the same quality as we 
require for drinking, then the task indeed be- 
comes a very difficult one, and the attempt to 
carry it out an absurd waste of money and 


energy. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tyler's Hill, Bucks.—The new church and 
schools at Tyler's Hill, near Chesham, have been 
opened by the Bishop of Oxford. The new 
building, which is to act in the double capacity 
of church and schoolroom, waa designed by 
M-. M. Glover, the son of the eminent composer, 
Mr. Stephen Glover, whose songs and ballads 
are well known. It wes built by Mr. Spicer, of 
Wycombe, very satisfactorily. The style of 
architecture adopted is that of the Early French 
Medizeval, with an apsidal, or rounded chancel, 
@ very small vestry on the north side, and a 








porch on the south. The roof is open and 
ightl ined, an whole D 

|elightly stained, and the whole building, both 
| within and without, being composed of coloured 


|mot be due to the discovery of new powers in | brick,—red, grey, yellow, and black,—a contrast 


| of tints is maintained throughout; and the due 


* Scores of miles of sewers of the above description, | sponding to the telegraph, or the railway, or the | lighting of the chancel was provided for by a 


which were put down during the reigns of Charles II., | 
James II., William and Mary, Anne, and Georges I. and 
IL., are still in existence.” 

i presume “J. P.” isthe author of the ingenious sec- | 
tion in your Number of the 14th of October, 1871, p. 899, | 
in whieh the arch of the invert bottom is cut through ite 
entire thickness, endangering the stability of the sewer. 
If such a work as reconstructing the bottom of a sewer is 
necessary, an egg-shaped inverted arch should replace the 
old invert for the fuil width, so that the sides of tae sewer 
may be properly secured. 

at if there are so many miles of these flat-bottomed 
sewer?,—some with little fall, some with none, and some 
with the fall the wrong way,—it is not quite clear how his 
extra 10} in. in section is to improve them. For example, 
take a sewer 100 yards in length, with no fall, and falling 
into another in a similar condition, what good could result 
from lowering the bottom 10} in. all over its length, for 
the section does not appear to admit of any variation in 
depth ? In short, such works would be a waste of money, 
e t in isolated cases, where the could 

ly lowered, 

“J. P.”’ has rather magnified this subject. I know the 
London sewers pretty well, and I also know there are 
certain sewers as described, but not such a vast number 
of them as he tries to make out, and in almost every | 
instance they are not more than 8 ft. below the road to | 
the invert. Now, I ask, what is the use of adding 10} in. 
to sewers so shallow that they do not admit of good house 
drainage, especially where there are basements? In all 
such cases the sewers should be destroyed, and new ones | 
constructed, at a depth of not less than 12 ft. below the 
roads at the highest point. Any other way of treating | 
them would be a useless expenditure of time and money. | 

A Lonpon SvurvEror, 
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MEMORIALS, 


The Poet Cowper.—It is proposed to erect a 
memorial of William Cowper, the poet, in the 
charch of his birthplace, Great Berkhamatead, 
Hertfordshire, of which his father was rector. 
It is proposed that the memorial shall be an 
east window, inimediately over the grave of the 
poet’s father and mother, in the recently- 
restored parish church. Those who are inclined 
to help are aested to communicate either 
to the rector, at Berkhamsted, or with Mr. 
William Longman, Paternoster-row, 

Villiers Memorial, Welford.—Lady Elizabeth 
Villiers is to rebuild the north aisle of Welford 
church, in memory of the late Hon. F. W. C. 
Villiers. Several of the friends of Mr. Villiers 
having expressed a wish to join with the parish 
in the restoration of the church in memory of 
him, their co-operution is accepted; but no 
steps already taken are considered as pledging 
the parish to proceed farther until a sufficient 
sum is secured to cover the estimated cost of a 
new roof for the nave. 

Proposed Memorial of Dr. Jenner.—An effort 
ia being made to fill the east window of Berkeley 
Church with stained glass, as a memorial of 
Dr. Jenner. An influential committee has been 


| 





formed, consisting of Earl Bathurst, Earl Dacie, 


steamship; but what we shall do is to apply 

these inventions to an extent which will com- 

pletely metamorphose the whole globe. 
Speaking of the Patent Laws, Mr. Thompson 


tribunal would be thrown the task of ascer- 
taining whether the invention for which a patent 
was applied had been anticipated by any pre- 
vious patentee, or whether it was in use already 


without being patented. As soon as the petition | 


for a patent was lodged, along with a description 
of the invention, this inquiry would be made, 
and the result communicated to the applicant for 


be|a patent. He would then leave the entire 


responsibility of taking any further steps to the 
applicant. By this means there was no doubt 
whatever that an immense number of patents 
would never go beyond this first stage. It would 
not, he thought, be a safe or wise proceeding to 
intrust the power of refusing patents to any 
tribunal whatever. 

The next topic touched upon was the disposal 
of the sewage of large towns, regarding which 
he said that a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject in all its bearings had led him to the firm 
conviction that large towns would ultimately be 
compelled to separate entirely their syatem of 
sewage from their ordinary drainage. The diffi- 
culty of carrying out this separation was far 
less than at first appears. The separation of 
sewage from drainage would involve some re- 
arrangements in the pipes within the houses, as 
well as a separate set of channels under the 
streets. The cost of such channels under the 
streets would be comparatively small, as the 
matter flowing through them would be almost 
constant in quantity, whereas the drains, having 
to provide for rain-storms, must be of enormous 
capacity. His proposal, and the system he 
would suggest, would simply consist in devoting 
the existing sewers under the streets to the 
purpose of drainage, while he would lay down 
cast-iron pipes for the purpose of conveying 
sewage matter into proper receptacles, which 
would be entirely closed so as to prevent the 
escape of all deleterious gases, such as takes 
place when sewage matter is thrown into the 
great sewers. 

Closely connected, he proceeded, with the 
suggestion which I have just mentioned regard- 
ing the separation of sewage from drainege is 
another suggestion which I venture to make, 
namely, the separation of our water supply into 
two qualities. The constant tendency of the 
increasing population to gather together in large 


| corona bearing wax candles, suspended from the 
‘chancel arch. The nave is lighted by bracket 
oil lamps at intervals all down the church. The 

land and a considerable portion of the materials 


| suggested the erection of a patent tribunal,com- were given by Lord Chesham, while all the 
| posed of scientific men, whose duty it would be interior fittings were the gifts of persons who 
| to examine all applications for patents. On this 


|for the most part desired that their names 
| should be kept secret. The font was the gift of 
| Mr. G. G. Hill, the bell was presented by Mrs. 


|Folkhard, and the communion-service by Mise 


| Dora Stratton. 

|  Walworth—The new church of All Souls’, 
| Grosvenor Park, Walworth, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of London. The building of this 
'ehurch has resulted from the efforts of the 
London Diocesan Home Mission in connexion 
with the Bishop of London’s Fund. The site 
was given by Mr. Philip Urlwin, of Lough- 
borough Park, Brixton, and the Misses Billiter. 
The amount contributed by Mr. Urlwin is be- 
tween 3,0001. and 4,0001. The total cost of the 
chareh, with organ and furniture complete, ie 
over 9,0001. 

York.—The church of St. Saviour, in this city, 
which has recently undergone extensive internal 
repairs, has been reopened by the Archbishop. 
The lofty roofs, which were stained very darkly, 
have been painted a light buff, ornamented with 
blae, crimson, and gold. All the pews have 
been re-stained and varnished, and also the front 
of the west gallery. This portion of the work 
has been executed by Mr. Webster, painter. The 
old reredos was a large wooden one, which has 
been removed, thereby opening out the lower 
mullions of the east window. A new reredos, the 
work of Mr. T. Gibson Hartley, decorator, hae 
been substituted fer the former one, the lower 
interstices of the window being filled with 
illuminated panels bearing evangelical emblems, 
the “ Alpha” and “Omega,” the cross and the 
crown. A corona of brass has been suspended 
in the chancel, and the nave lighted with brass 
standards. The piera and arches of the arcades 
have been stripped of whitewash, the stonework 
re-dressed, and in some places restored by Mr. 
Mennell. The organ-case has also been deco- 
rated, the lower portions of the walls of the 
charch painted, and several other lesser im- 
provements effected. The total cost of the 
restoration has been about 300I. 

Northleach.—The restored chancel of Not- 
grove Church has been re-opened. The resturs- 
tion has brought to light traces of former 
features, and these remains have been preserved 
for the information of the antiquary and arohi- 
tect. The chancel (like some others in this part 
of the county) was originally built without.any 
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east window. The carefal stripping of the walls | church, for the congregation of St 
has eolved the question of how such a blank been laid by the Bishop of Ripon. 
Canopied Little Horton-lane. 


east wall was originally treated. 
niches, which had contained sculptured historical | 
groups, formed the principal featares of the) 
design, and that was completed by a system of 
paintings containing Scriptural subjects, the 
decorative painting being continued on the side 
walls and throughout the chancel. In restoring 
the chancel, the south wall, which was much 
shaken and out of perpendicular, has been re- 
built ; the windows have been renewed; a new 
chancel arch has been inserted, and the gables 
over it have been rebuilt, retaining the old 
sanctus bell-cot : anew roof has been put on, of 
similar design to the old one; the floor of the 
chancel has been re-paved with stone and en- 
caustic tile borders, and the sacrariam with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles, made in imitation of 
old patterns. The stalls and reading-desk are 
of deal, slightly stained and varnished; the 
lectern is of oak. The windows (of which there 
are only two, and these on the south side) are 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton &| 
Bell. The three-light easternmost window has 
figures of St. Matthew, St. Bartholomew (the 
patron saint), and St. Mark; and the other, a 
two-light window, the figures of St. Luke and 
St. John. The chancel is lighted at night by 
means of a simple corona for eight lights, of 
brass and painted iron, hung from the collar of 
the roof. In consequence of the discovery of 
the ancient paintings, &c.,and the want of funds 
to restore them at once, it has been necessary 
to put hangings at the east end to make it fit 
for service. 

Kenton (Suffolk). — The church of this small 
village has been re-opened after restoration. 
Owing to the neglect of bygone years the whole 
building had got into a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and Mr. Hakewill, of Bealings, having 
prepared plans, the tender of Mr. Cornish, 
North Walsham, was accepted; and in the 
course of the last five months the old roof of 
the nave, which was covered with lead, and 
was plastered inside, has been removed, and a 
new open oak roof covered with tiles has been 
substituted; the chancel has been re-roofed, 
the new roof being arch-shaped and boarded, 
the ribs being ornamented at their janctions 
with carved bosses; new windows have been 
put in the three chancel walls; the windows of | 
the nave reglazed with cathedral glass, and the | 
whole church benched, besides various minor | 
improvements. The external walls (of flint) are | 
to be re-pointed. The amount of Mr. Cornish’s | 
contract was 800I. 

Warminster.—The new chancel erected at the | 
east end of Christ Church, Warminster, has | 
been re-opened. The new chancel is in the! 
Perpendicular style, and was erected from a/ 
design by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan archi- | 
tect. 

Kenley (Coulsdon).—A new church has been | 
opened at Kenley. 
persons. 








. John’s, has 
The site is in 
The new edifice will accom- 
modate over 700 persons, and will cost about 
7,0001. The plan consists of nave, with north 
and south aisles, south transept, chancel, organ- 
chamber, and vestries for choir and clergy. 
The extreme length of the church within the 
walls is 125 ft.; the width of the nave and 
aisles, 50 ft.; and the height of nave-ridge, 
50 ft. above the floor. The style is Decorated. 
The principal entrances are at the west end of 
the north and south aisles, the porch on the north 
side towards Horton-lane being the more ela- 
borate of the two, having a deeply recessed outer 
doorway, with niche for statue of the patron 
saint (St. John), and an arcade pierced with 
windows on theside. Precaution has been taken 
by means of double doors to exclude draughts. 
The principal feature of the church externally 
will be the central tower, 23 ft. square, and 
rising to a height of 109 ft. above the ground. 
It is carried on four piers, with arches opening 
into the nave, chancel, organ-chamber, and 
transept. Large belfry windows occupy the 
sides above the roof, and lofty pinnacles rise 
from the angles. The rapid fall of the ground 
causes the chancel outside to be unusually lofty. 
The east window is of five lights, with moulded 
tracery in the head. The aisles are lighted by 
coupled two-light windows, with quatrefoil 
openings above them, and the clearatories con- 
tain circular windows, two in each bay, alter- 
nating in design. The west end of the nave is 
pierced by two coupled lancet-windows, sur- 
mounted by a large rose-window, consisting of a 
foliated ring, from which radiate twelve columns 
supporting trefoil heads. The church internally 
will be lined with pressed brick, relieved with 
bands of black brick and ashlar stone. The 
roofs, except those of the aisles, which are con- 
structed of bindings and purlins, are coupled 
rafters, those of the nave and chancel being 
covered on the under side with arched boarding. | 
The seats are of pitch pine, and the stalls and 
other fittings of the chancel, together with the 
doors, are of wainscot oak. The warming is pro- 
posed to be effected by means of Haden’s hot- 
air apparatus. Thecontractors are:—For masons’ 
and joiners’ work, Messrs. Beanland; plumbers 
and glaziers’ work, Mr. John Svhofield; slating, 
Mr. T. Nelson; and painting, Mr. James Green- 
hough. The architects are Messrs. T. H. & F. 
Healey. 

Bromsgrove.—At a meeting of the committee 
for carrying out the proposed new charch in 
Bromsgrove, plans for the church were exhibited 
by the architect, Mr. J. Cotton, which, after 
some discussion, were approved. The ground- 
plan provides accommodation for 600 people, 
exclusive of the choir-benches in the chancel. 
The church will comprise nave and side aisles, 
tower at north-west corner, porch on south side, | 
chancel, with apsidal termination and organ- 





Mrs. Merry. A parsonage has been built. The 
church work has been done by Mr. G. Cheesman, 
builder, under the superiatendence of Mr. W, 
Shaw, architect. 

Horsham, —8t. Saviour’s Church, Colgate, 
more than two-thirds of which is new, has been 
completed with enclosed burial-ground, at the 
expense of Mr. James Clifton Brown, of Holm. 
bush, on the Holmbush estate, at Colgate. The 
building and ground has been consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. At the communion or 
east end is a stained-glass window. 

Orpington.—It has been resolved to restore 
and refit the nave of the church here, and a 
committee has been appointed to carry out the 
intention. 

Farningham.—The church, after restoration 
and consecration of additional burying-ground 
by the Bishop of Dover, has been re-opened. 
The galleries at either end of the nave have 
been removed, so as to display the architecture 
of the chancel arch and the tower opening; the 
high pews and higher pulpit have been replaced 
with open seats facing uniformly to the east, the 
font being placed near the north door. The roof 
of the nave remains ceiled, probably because its 
extreme age, exceeding in some parts 500 years, 
made dangerous any alteration. That of the 
chancel has been entirely renewed, and displays 
an interlacing of oak beams, below planks of the 
same. The south side of the church, which was 
formerly inefficiently lighted (at the west end 
especially by mere square apertures in the wall), 
is now lighted at equal intervals by three 
windows of two lights apiece, the tracery of the 
most eastern being Decorated, and that of the 
other two Perpendicular. The painting formerly 
visible above the chancel arch, which repre- 
sented Moses and Aaron guarding the decalogue, 
has been removed. The walis of the church are 
now uniformly of a buff tint. The pavement of 


'the aisle and chancel is of red and black tiles. 


In the chancel an arch has been opened in the 
south wall, next the nave, for the reception of the 
organ, behind which is the old vestry. The 
architect employed was Mr. Ewan Christian. 
The work of renovating the chancel, at the cost 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, we under- 
stand, was executed by Mr. Handcock, of Dover. 
The whole of the remainder of the builder’s 
operations were done by Mr. W. Gumbrell, of 
Dartford. The gas-fitting was executed by 
Messrs. Dray & Co., of Farningham and London. 


_A Gurney’s stove was supplied by Messrs. 


Weekes & Tafnail, of Dartford. The stone- 
work was done by Mr. Middleton, of Gravesend. 
We believe the expenses of repair will amount to 
between 1,5001. and 2,0001. 

Rochdale.—8t. John’s Church, Facit, Roch- 
dale, has been consecrated. It is at present 
only a portion of the original and complete 
design. The part now bnilt and consecrated 
comprises :—A chancel, 28 ft. by 19 ft., with 


/north and south chancel aisles, used as vestry 


The edifice will seat 300 chamber, and vestries for clergy and choristers. | and organ-chamber; a nave, 72 ft. by 38 ft.; a 
The estimated cost, including tower! A basement will be sunk for the heating appa-| western porch, 25 ft. by 6 ft.; baptisvery, 14 ft. 


and spire now building on north side of chancel, | ratus. The easternmost bay of aisles is slightly by 8 {t.; and a south-west porch, which is in 


ergan, bell, &., yet to be obtained, is about | projected and gabled in the transeptal form. | fact the basement of the future steeple, now 


%,5001. The church was the design of Mr. J.) 
Fowler, of Louth, whose plans were recom. | 
mended by Mr. G. G. Scott, whose advice was 
asked concerning the designs sent in. It con- 
sists of nave with three bays, north and south 
aisles, north arch, chancels, with organ-chamber 
en north side; the chancel terminates with a 
gabled ‘apse. The style is Early Geometrical, 
and the material used externally is Kentish rag, 
the interior of wrought brickwork, interspersed 
with stone. The pillars are round, of stone, and 
have carved capitals. The seats are of pine. 
The nave is lighted with gas jets round the 
capitals of the pillars, the chancel having 
standards. The pulpit on the north side is of | 
stone, with brass desk. The floors are paved 
with Minton’s tiles. The east window is of three 
lights, and at its base are five arches, the central | 
one surmounted by a cross. The west window 
is of four lights. Those in ‘the aisle (which are 
lean-to) are short in appearance. 

Yapton.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after restoration. The ceiling, archways, 
and pillars, have been cleansed so as to show 
the original stonework. A new west window has 
been put in. The old pews have been removed, 
and new seats have been placed throughout the 
nave and side aisles. There is also a new pulpit 
and reading-desk, of wood. The chancel, which 
contains several monumental tablets, has not 
been touched at present. The restoration has 
been executed by local tradesmen. 

Bradford.—The foundation-stone of a new 





The style is Early Decorated. A tower, with | 
spire, rises at the north-west corner, its altitude | 
being about 175 ft., the upper part of the tower 
containing the belfry, with ornamented double 
lancet lights and louvres for the passage of 
sound ; but it is not contemplated to execute the 
upper portion of the tower and spire at present, 
owing to the limited fands. The church is in- 
tended to be built with the local sandstone, the 
walls lined inside with buff-coloured bricks, 
relieved with stone strings and bandings; dress- 
ings, arches, window-tracings, &c.,, in Bath and 
part in local grey sandstone. The church will 
be built upon a site adjoining the Birmingham. 
road, and the work will be commenced early in 
the ensuing spring. 

Bishopsbourne.—It is proposed to undertake a 
thorough repair and restoration of the ancient 
and picturesque church of Bishopsbourne—the 
church and burial-place of Richard Hooker— 
under the advice and superintendence of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, who has lately made a preliminary 
survey of the building, and presented a report 
on its present condition and the works which he 
thinks it desirable to have executed. To com- 
plete all the works recommended by Mr. Scott 
would, it is estimated, involve an ontlay of 
1,9001. or 2,0001. 

Nutley. — The church has been opened for 
divine worship, having been enlarged by the 
addition of a north aisle and vestry. Besides the 





enlargement of the church, the chancel has been 
i beautified by the additional gifts of Mr. and 








only carried up high enough to take the stairs 
which give access to the western gallery. The 


|complete design comprises short aisles to the 


nave of two bays each, marked off by arches 
and central pillars of stone. These will give 
156 additional sittings. The present accommo- 
dation is for 467 adults ; and of course ultimately 
for 623, but the church is so planned that, 
without overcrowding, 540 grown-up persons 
may even now be seated on special occasions, 
and when the church is quite finished, in the 
same way, about 700 may find seats. The 
charch stands on the summit of a little hill 
by the roadside, and close to the village of 
Facit. The style is Early Decorated, the tracery 
and all other such ornamental features being all 
of geometric forme. The cost, including be- 
tween 3001. and 4001. for foundations, was 
3,5001. The contractor for the work was Mr. 
W. Storrs; the foundations being put in by 
Messrs. Longworth & Co. The architects are 
Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of Man- 
chester. 

Manchester.— St. James’s*.Church, George- 
street, Manchester, is one of the old-fashioned 
city ehurches, built about the end of the last 
century, with high boxes for pews, three-decker 
pulpit in the centre of the nave, and no chancel, 
bat only a very shallow sacrarium. Designs 
have recently been made by Messrs. Mediand & 
Henry Taylor, of Manchester, architects, for the 
recasting of this church. During the last few 
months @ portion of the design, viz., the furma- 
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tion of a “chorus cantoram,” or quasi-chancel, 
has been proceeded with. This consista of a 
tiled platform, raised three steps above the nave 
floor, on the north and south sides of which are 
ranged the choir stalls. It is inclosed by a low 
parclose or screen, surmounted by light iron- 
work. There is another step at the altar-rail, 
and a foot-pace for the Lord’s table. A chorister’s 
vestry has been formed at the north-east corner 
of the nave, divided off from the church by a 
suitable wooden screen. The organ has been 
brought down from the western gallery to the 
south-east corner of the nave, and the font has 
been moved to the west end of the central 
passage. The complete scheme includes a 
wrought-iron archway, with a lofty cross above, 
and also metal gates at the western entrance of 
the “chorus cantorum.” This, as there is no 
chancel arch, serves to mark it off from 
the body of the church. The position of the 
“chorus cantoram” is farther emphasised by 
@ panelled ceiling above. There will be a reredos 
of appropriate design, and the whole of the 
eastern wall, by slight alterations, will be 
brought into harmony with the rest of ihe new 
work. The windows in the east wall are 
intended to be filled with stained glass. An 
arch is to be thrown across the present shallow 
recess. The central part of the western facade 
will be recased externally with brickwork, and 
by this and other slight alterations it is intended 
that a fairly church-like appearance will be 
given to the whole front. There is also to be a 
simple ironwork gable and arch over the west 
gateway. The cost of this quasi-chancel, with 
its stalls, tiling, altar-rail, lectern, new pulpit, 
new choir, vestry, &c., is 2621. The woodwork 
is pitch pine and mahogany. The wood of the 
old pulpit is re-used as far as possible. The 
contractor for the work is Mr. T. Darnbrough, of 
Rusholme. 

Colchester.—St. James’s Church, after resto- 
ration, has been re-opened for divine worship. 
The edifice was suddenly closed, having been 
declared unsafe by architects who were called in 
to report upon the state of the roof and north 
wall. The rector (the Rev. R. 8. Cummins) with 
the churchwardens and a few leadirg parish- 
ioners, have pursued the undertaking with some 
boldness, but up to the present time only about 
3,000?. have been raised ont of the 4,000I. 
expenditure. The outer walls have undergone 
restoration, a new roof has been erected, and 
the church benched in place of the old pews. 
The organ is now placed in the north transept. 
The monumental windows and tombs have, of 
course, been respected. The church will seat 
800 persons. 

Horbury. — The House of Mercy Chapel, 
Horbury, the corner-stone of which was laid by 
Earl Beauchamp in August of last year, has 
been opened. The committee have found it 
imperative to add thereto one of the winga, 
planned at the outset of the building, but 
allowed to stand over till fands should be forth- 
coming to enable them to make another start. 
This last instalment comprises superior’s room, 
common room, refectory, and chapel. The chapel 
is in the Early English style, 64 ft. by 22 ft., 
and 47 ft. to the apex of the roof. It is built of 
red brick, with stone facings on the outside, and 
within of red and blue bricks, Bath stone, Mans- 
Geld stone, and slate bands, with shafts of 
Aberdeen granite to the arcade and apse. There 
is a circular apse at the east end, with altar 
reached by five steps, sedilia, credence, and 
reredos. The apse is lighted by nine lancet 
windows, the three central ones being filled with 
stained glass, by Hardman, of Birmingham. 
There are six lights on each side of the nave, 
with arcade of granite shafts; and at the west 
end is a wheel window, filled with stained glass, 
by Mr. Kemp, of London. Here also is an oak 
screen forming an ante-chapel on the ground- 
floor, and a gallery approached from the outside, 
for strangers above. On the south side is the 
organ-loft, with vestry below. The roof is open- 
timbered, with deal and oak bases. At the 
sides of the nave are oak stall-fittings, with 
crocketed finials, whilst the aisles will be filled 
with chairs. The floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles; and the heating apparatus is by Mr. 
Nelson, of Wakefield. The architect is Mr. H. 
Woodyear, of Grafton, Surrey; and the con- 
tractors are Meesrs. Speight & Fawcett, of 
Wakefield. The work has been carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. Walker, clerk of the 
works; Mr. Dean, foreman of buildings; and 
Mr. Maynard, of general fittings. 

Kirb ymoorside-—The Rev. E. M. Birch, M.A., 
the vicar, has already had promises to the amount 


of 1,8001. towards the church restoration fand. | 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, architect, has inspected it 
for the purpose of preparing new plans. 
Kilburn.—St. John’s Church he< been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Lond It has 
been erected at a cost of about 7,0001., and 
affords accommodation for nearly 1,000 persons. 
It consists of nave, north and south aisles, a 
well-developed chancel, with apsidal termina- 
tion, fand two chancel aisles, one forming the 
vestry, and the other the organ-chamber. The 
style of the church is Early Decorated. The 
walls are faced both externally and internally 
with brick; in the latter case, patterns of red 
being freely introduced. There is a turret at 
the south-west corner upwards of 100 fc. high. 
The pulpit is of stone, with Mansfield shafts. 
The lighting consists of circular coron~, hung 
from the nave arches and chancel. Iocluding 
the site, about 9,0001. have been expended on 
the edifice. The architects of the church are 





Messrs. Francis; and the builders were Messrs. 
Dove, of Islington. 

Bywell.on-Tyne.—St. Andrew’s Church has 
been re-opened, after enlargement and restora- 
tion. It is of twelfth-century date, and is 
cruciform in plan; the tower, which is at the 
west end, being of the Early Saxon period. The 
new works comprise a new north transept, built 
on the foundations of a former one, which were 
discovered during the progress of the works ; 
also a new chancel aisie, opening into the chancel 
on the north side by two arches. The other 
works comprise a reredos,a stone pulpit, and 
chancel seats. The architects were Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter ; and the contractors, Messrs. 
Arkle & Furguson. 











Books Received, 


The Art of Garnishing Churches at Christmas | 
and other Festivals. By Epwarp Youne| 
Cox. Third Edition. 28, Southampton-street, | 
Strand. 

Tue illustrations in this edition of “The Art of 

Garnishing Churches” are nearly all new, and 

are mostly prioted by photolithography. It is 

a considerable improvement on the first edition, 

and will be found very usefal jast now by those 

who desire to make their churches participate in 
the gaieties of the coming season. 





Introductory Notes on Lying-in Institutions: 
together with a Proposal for Organising an 
Institution for Training Midwives and Mid- 
wifery Nurses. By Fiorence NIGHTINGALE. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

In a quaint little dedication, Miss Nightingale, 

‘“‘ without permission,” dedicates these valuable 





notes to the shade of the mother of Socrates, 
whose illustrious son himself said, “The mid- 
wives are respectable women, and have a 
character to lose.” Miss Nightingaie hopes to be 
inspired with his “ spirit of questioning aright,” 
and that those who read may learn, not of her, 
but of themselves. 

The author gives an account of the experi- 
mental trial, at King’s College Hospital, of a 
training establishment for nurses in such cases, 
and the causes of its being closed. Since that 
event it has been an anxious subject of inquiry 
with Miss Nightingale, whether it would be 
justifiable to reopen a nursing-school under other 
conditions. The volume is illustrated by plans 
of several forms of wards and institutions, 
including the late midwifery wards at King’s 
College Hospital. 





A National Technical University for Great Britain 
and her Colonies ; or, How to Utilise Greenwich 
Hospital and the Obsolete Charities, London: 
Kelly & Co., Great Queen-street. 

Tue suggestions contained in this volume 

assume the form of a letter to Mr. Gladstone, 

including a report by Dr. John Mill, the secre- 
tary of the executive committee of the proposed 

National University for Technical and Industrial 

Training, which forms the main portion of the 

volume. In proposing the conversion of Green- 

wich Hospital into a National Technical Uni- 
versity, it is intended that a portion of it should 
constitute a Naval University, or department 
devoted to students destined for the royal and 
mercantile marine, and the revenues of the 
hospital applied to that department. The report 





points out that there are large fands in existence 





| which might with propriety be appropriated to, 


the founding of a new university, without inter- 
fering with the vested interests of corporations 
or the alienation of charities for local purposes. 





VARIORUM. 


We mention the receipt of several books 
to which attention will be given in due course :— 
“A History of the Gothic Revival: an Attempt 
to Show how the Taste for Mediwval Archi- 
tecture, which lingered in England during the 
Two Last Centuries has since been Encouraged 
and Developed. By Charles L. Eastlake, Archi- 
tect. London: Longmans, Green, & Co.”; 
“The Choice of a Dwelling: a Practical Hand. 
book of Useful Information on all Points con- 
nected with Hiring, Buying, or Building a 
House, with its Stables and Garden Onutbuild. 
ings. By Gervase Wheeler, Architect. With 
plans and views. London: Murray, Albemarle- 
street”; “ Stones of the Temple: or, Lessons 
from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. 
By Walter Field, M.A., F.S.A.  Rivingtons, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge” (a pretty, 
interesting, but over-fanciful book); ‘ Experi- 
mental Mechanics: a Course of Lectures deli« 
vered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
By Robert Stawell Bali, A.M. With illustra- 
tions. London and New York: Macmillan & Co.”; 
and “ Queen Charlotte Islands: a Narrative of Dis« 
covery and Adventure in the North Pacific, by 
Francis Poole, C.E. Edited by John W. Lyndon. 
London: Hurst & Blackett, Great Marlborough- 
street.”——“ Patent Law.and Practice: showing 
the Mode of obtaining and opposing Grants, 
Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of 
Patents. With a chapter on Patent Agents. By 
a Practitioner. London: Triibner & Co., Pater- 
noster-row.” This is a handy little manual, in- 
tended mainly to impress the necessity of 
prudence on the novitiate in patent matters. 
——The current number of the Art-Journal 
says,— The Commissioners of the French De- 
partment have sent in their report to the 
Minister of Commerce in Paris. It states that 
the actual sales effected by them amounted to 
more than 20,0001.; and that ‘orders’ had 
been received which would realise double that 
sum. For works of art upwards of 5,0001. had 
been paid. One can scarcely wonder—seeing 
the peculiar privileges enjoyed by French manu- 
facturers and tradesmen, which have brought 
them such satisfactory results—that our country- 
men have taken alarm, and are organising mea- 
sures for their own fature interests.”——T/e 
Garden, a weekly illustrated journal, conducted 
by Mr. W. Robinson, has begun well: the first 
number is fall of aseful information.——The Dark 
Blue, Temple Bar, the People’s Magazine, and Lon- 
don Society, now before us, all maintain their posi- 
tion this month. The Christmas number of the 
last, London Society, is contributed to by Shirley 
Brooks, Clement Scott, G. A. Salu, Tom Hood, 
Lady Hardy, and several other equally well- 
known writers, and is a very good shilling’s worth. 
The Labour News is a new weekly penny 
organ of information on the condition and re- 
quirements of the labour market for workmen, 
employers, societies, and all interested in national 
industries. It seems to be well adapted to 
become of great use to the working-classes 
generally, much in the same way that the Era 
newspaper is to persons employed in the 
theatrical world. The number for December 2nd 
contains a table of agricultural labourers’ earn- 
ings in England and Wales compiled from a 
Parliamentary return. 











Miscellanen, 


Improvement at the Embankment, 
Biackfriars.— At the last sitting of the Court 
of Sewers, the chairman of the City Lands Com. 
mittee presented a plan of improvements and 
alterations at the corner of New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and the Thames Embankment. The 
object was to obtain a small angle of ground, of 
about 39 ft. super, which now forms part of 
Chatham-place. In exchange for this, Mr. De 
Keyser, of the Royal Hotel, would throw into 
the Embankment some thousands of feet, by the 
reconstruction of that building. Mr. Haywood, 
the engineer, said, in answer to a question, that 
he could certainly commend the plan to the 
approval of the court, for there could not be two 
opinions as to the public improvement which it 
would effect. The court concurred, and the 
plan was unanimously approved. 
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The Inauguration of the New Boulevard 
im Brusseis.— The inauguration of the great 
work of arching over the river Senne in its 
course through Brussels, and of the new Boule- 
vard which passes over the artificial bed formed 
for this dirty stream, is reported by the Brus- 
sels correspondent of the Morning Post. The 
King, owing to indisposition, did not attend the 
ceremony. The Burgomaster only and the Town 
Ceunci! of Brussels went in procession from the 
Hétel de Ville up the whole length of the new 
Boulevard to the wooden building where the 
aluices to admit the river into its new bed had 
been established. The object of these works, 
begun in 1868, was to cover in and purify the 
river Senne. Previously to their execution 
a was discharged into the river, which 

thus become a large public sewer, exhaling 


Destructive Fire at Warwick Castie.— 
Oar readers will have ere now seen accounts of 
the destruction of a considerable portion of 
Warwick Castle, inclading the private apart- 
ments, the baronial hall, and the banqueting 
hall. The salvation of the state apartments, the 
destruction of which at one time seemed 
inevitable, was due to the massive stone wall 
which separated the baronial-hall from the red 
drawing-room. This prevented the extension of 
the fire below, and the firemen cut the connexion 
on the roof. Two of Lord Warwick's youngest 
children had a narrow escape from the nurseries 
over the bangneting-hall, where they were 
| sleeping with the governess. The chief members 
‘of the family were from home, as not unfre- 
quently happens in such cases; but although 
_there were workmen on the premises during the 





in ita course the most unwholesome odours, and | day, they were not engaged in the part of the 
which\ frequently inundated the lower part of | castle destroyed ; but the begiuning of the fire 
the city. Those evils have now been remedied, was so close to apartments where servants of the 


the sew being collected in two outfall brick | family were, that the alarm was given by their 
sewers, and the river being thus left to carry hearing the crackling of the burning combusti- 
its wai untainted beneath the arching con- bles. The property saved from the state apart- 


structed for it, over which suns the new Boule- | ments, which were stripped when the advent of 
vards for a length of one mile and a quarter. the fire seemed immiuent, inclades the whole of 
The initiation of this important work is said the valuable pictures and the entire furniture. 
to be due to the present burgomaster, M. Pictures which were torn from the frames are 
Anspach. e works have been carried out not themselves damaged ; and the fine Brussels 
by Messrs. Waring, Brothers, of London, who tapestry, taken from Queen Anne’s bedroom, is 
have been Ably seconded by M. Lonis Genis, only slightly torn. The whole of the property 
the chief engineer; Mr. Fowles, the active saved is stored in the County-hall. It is a sad 
English t of Messrs. Waring; and M. circumstance that the invaluable works of art 
lAvocat Willemaers, their legal adviser. These | with which the mansions aud castles of the 
gentlemen, affirms the correspondent, have | nobility and gentry of this country are full, are 
performed! their several functions to the entire at the mercy of any careless or wicked person 
satisfaction of the municipality and inbabitants|and that even the existent proprietors, or 
of Brusse | guardians, as we might call them on the part 


of the public, who are also interested in them 
Relating) to Ventilation.—Food, Water Ay . “ 
and Ase aay :—air, “ee led. 00: a0 ; do not provide safer accommodation for them 


: : .P.? | than they but teo often do. Even our National 
should not cgntain more than “4 of carbonic acid G,)jery ig not fire-proof, and may at any time be 
to 1,000 cnbjic feet; and it has been observed |} 1/5 down with much of its treasure 
that when this quantity reaches to ‘6 per : 

1,000 feet, the odour of the air of the room, as| Mew Churches for St. Mary, Newington. 





The Movement and Alteration of 
Stone Piers and Towers by Solar and 
other Heat. — In reference to a paper by 
Mr. Rockwood, an American professor, on 
the inflaence of the solar rays on an astro. 
nomical tower, a correspondent of the Engineer 
states that previous and more minute experi- 
ments had been made at the Edinburgh Observa- 
tory by Professor Piazzi Smyth, in which he 
found that a series of small lamps appreciably 
moved the Craigleith sandstone piers at the 
Observatory for carrying transit instruments. 
Subsequent observations made by Professor 
Smyth led him to “ recognise beyond all doubt 
the truth of Henderson’s [his predecessor's} 
conclasions, viz., that there was an annual flac- 
tuation in the level of the transit axis i 
on the temperature, and not only so, but that 
there was a fluctuation likewise in the position 
of the instrument as regarded the azimath of 
its axis, and to even four times the amount of 
level disturbance.” The used “ea 
decided proof of how dreadfally sensitive these 
stone piers are to the faintest heat emana- 
tions, and explained once extravagances of the 
azimuthal over the level flactuations noted from 
year to year.” Professor Smyth suggests gilding 
the casings of the piers, and circulating air 
spirally between the casings and the piers. The 
Mokattam limestone of the casings of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt, he considers, was probably the 
beat possible stone for protecting the pyramid 
itself from the constant waste producible by 
changes of temperature, by day and night, and 
| from season to season. The professor might try 
to solve the;problem whether the legendary story 
| of the influence of the sun’s rays on the stone 
|Memnon in causing sounds may have had any 
_ physical facts of this order to rest upon. 


| %ectures on the Fine Arts. — The 
‘introductory lecture to a course of twelve 
| lectures, which Mr. Redford has undertaken, 
was given on the 4th at the Gallery of the 


‘new British Institution, Old Bond - street. 





| 
| 











tested simply\by the sense of smell, becomes 
perceptibly taikted. Hence Dr. Parkes has 
i the limit of excess of carbonic 
dard of purity should not be 
greater than ‘20 df carbonic acid per 1,000 cubic 
feet of air. Now, it will be obvious that the 
above conditions have by no means been fal- 
filled in the case gf the great majority of man- 
kind. In the dwellings of the labouring classes 
they are scarcely ever so, and but very seldom 
even in the ho of the rich. In bedrooms, in 
ubt they are so, but very rarely 

s. We have next to inquire 
ard of purity of the air is to be 
) ways: partly by the size of 














curable; mainly by efficient ventilation. Thus 
every room should \be 


register stove. Tha windows should open at the 
top, and the room eould be furnished with an 
inlet for fresh and)an outlet for foal air, appro- 


A meeting bas been held at Newington Batts for; At the close he said: — Perfect beauty in 
the purpose of devising means for erecting two art was like living natural beauty,—the sum of 
new churches in that parish,—one a new parish many conditions and qualities, not one of which 
church, to be erected on a more central andcon-' could be dispensed with without injury. The 
venient site than that occupied by the present real could not be separated from the ideal with- 
building ; the other a small missionary church, to out loss, although it was true that poetic truth 
ocoupy & positionin the churchyard more removed was often displayed by work which was false in 


ge rooms are not always pro- | 


from the highway than the present stracture. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. Mr. Maclagan, 
M.A., rector of Newington and rural dean, and 
there were also present the Bishop of London, 
and a large number of the principa! inhabitants 
of the parish. 
churches would cost sbout 14,0001., of which 
| 5,0001. would be given by the Commissioners of 
Works, who required the removal of the present 
| building; and consequently a sum of 9,000I. 








’ furnished with a fireplace, | would have to be raised by public subscription. | 
which should not \be fitted with a mischievous | 


Dr. Dalby moved a resolution pledging the meet- 
_ing to strenuous exertions in the raising of the 
‘funds required for the erection of the new 
churches. Mr. Hammond seconded the resola- 


It was stated that the new | 


priately placed, and of the requisite dimensions. tion, which was carried unanimonsly. A list of 
An inlet of about 60 in. will be sufficient for | contributions was then read from the cbair, 
three men, and an| outlet of rather larger size, including 1,0001. from the rector; Mr. A. B. 
one of a square foot, 144 in., for six people. | Bryer, 5001.; Mr. C. Hammond, 5001.; Mr. P. 
| Cazenove, 1001.; Mr. Tarn, 1001., with several 
The Royal Sdciety.—On the 30th ult. the | gmaller contributions, amounting altogether to 
annual meeting of the Fellows of this Society one quarter of the whole amount required. 
was held in the | 


amporary building at Barling. | 

ton House, General\Sir Edward Sabine, K.C.B.,, Asphalte Paving and Bituminous Rock 
in the chair. There Was a very large attendance Compamies.—From a tabular statement of 
of members. The \president, in his opening facts compiled by Mr. Albert Sharwood, it 
address, adverted to\the various scientific die- appears that since February last twenty-three 
coveries which had bepn made in past years, and different asphalte and paving companies have 
regretted the losses which the Society had sus-| been formed in this country, with capital in 
tained by the death of several Fellows. After-|the aggregate of 3,220,0001. The Financier 
wards the gold medal of the Society were pre- | says,—‘ Several of the companies that have 
sented to Mr. George Busk, F.R.8., President of been formed have been established to supply the 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and to Dr. John | demand in foreign countries. It a 
Stenhouse, F.R.8. /The Copley medal was|the various companies deal with ten different 
awarded to Mr. Julius Robert Meyer, of Hol-| sorts of asphalte. Three are for paving streets, 












broom. Professor George Biddell Airy, D.C.L.,, 
LL.D., was elected) president for the next year. 
The delay that h 
the new building for the Societies has caused 
much inconvenience. Is it even now going on as 
rapidly as it should be ? 


The Roman ‘+ at Worthieigh.—The 
Oxford Architectura\ Society has been rightly 
urging the Dake of Mbriborough to do something 
for the preservation of these interesting remains. 
A correspondent writes us, however, that nothing 
has been done. It would not be a creditable 
thing to allow them ‘to be destroyed. We will 
give some isa in our next, 


| 
f 


{ 


| 








eccurred in the erection of 


&c., in London and the provinces; and two for 
paving in the provinces only.” It is tobe 

the cognate word, “Bit-you-men,” will not have 
to be applied in many cases. 


_Piasbury and Southwark Parks.—A loug 
discussion took place at a recent meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works upon the 
motion of Mr. Newton to rescind a previous 
resolation of the Board to build on a portion of 
the land acquired for Finsbury and Southwark 
Parks. Eventually the motion to rescind was 
lost, by a majority of 22 to 12. A vote of two- 
thirds of those present would have been required 
to carry the proposition, 





/many ways; yet it was so far an incomplete 
work. Though he had pointed out the antagon- 
ism between art and civilisation, it was not the 
great wars, such as those which we had witnessed 
| in the last fifteen years, which debased art, for 
they increased the power of the emotions, made 
men serious, and formed us heroes; but it was 
what civilisation brought in its train,—the insi- 
dious fever of wealth and social rivalry of dis- 
play and self-assertion,—that enervated art. He 
looked with faith to the native fertility of the 
intellectual soil of the race, its improvability, 
and the vast inflaence of literature and science, 
as well as to the culture of art as a branch of 
polite education, for any revival of the long-lost 
faculties of art. 


The Leicestershire Architecturaland Ar- 
chaeological Society.—The usual bi-monthly 
meeting of this society was held in the Town 
Library, Guildhall, Leicester, on Monday in last 
week, Mr. James Thompson in the chair. Bari 
Howe was elected a member and a president of 
the society. Various antiquities, &c., were ex- 
hibited, and papers contributed, including one 
by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, Precentor 
and Prebendary of Chichester, entitled “ An In- 
ventory of St. Mary’s Benedictine Nunnery at 
Langley, co. Leicester, 1485.” Mr. John Hunt, 
of Thurnby, having exhibited a trayful of 
relics of various periods, found beneath the 
level of Thurnby Charch, in the foundations, 


that | and about the fabric, read a paper upon the 


subject. Mr. T. North, the Honorary Secretary, 
then read a paper, written by Mr. Vincent Wing, 
of Melton Mowbray, on Grimston Charch. 


Wew Cattle Market at Leicester.— Yester- 
day, a new cattle-market, built at the expense of 
the borough, was formally opened at Leicester. 
The site, which is between the Lutterworth.and 
Walford roads, nearly two miles from the town, 
covers between 17 and 20 acres, and when the 
abattoirs and offices connected with it are com- 
pleted, will have cost from 25,0001. to 30,0001. 
The market and abattoirs are connected with the 
Midland Railway by means of sidings; while 
extensive cattle-docks have been constructed 
close by, at the sole cost of the Midland Railway 
4 Company, and at an expenditure of nearly 10,0003. 
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The Wew Roof for the Bristol Corn 
Sixchange.—The iron roof, about to be erected 
over the quadrangle of the Corn Exchange, at 
Bristol, for the protection of the dealers and 
farmers on market days, has just been completed 
at Mr. Cormell’s Lansdown Ironworks, Chel- 
tenham. ‘he design is by Mr. E. M. Barry, 
R.A., and the main portion of the construction 
is wrought iron, which is filled in with cast 
ornamental work, the upper part of the roof 
being formed into a cupola, with decorated and 
open panels for ventilation. The whole will be 
received on a stone cornice, supported by carved 
figures and columns, with Corinthian carved 
capitals, 


The Vestry Hall of St. Clement Danes. 
The Veastry-hall of this parish must be removed 
to make room for the new Courts of Justice. 
The churchwardens appointed two gentlemen— 
Messrs. Cadogan and Fry — to survey the pro- 
perty in company with the Government sur- 
veyor. The result is, the sum of 10,0001. 
was offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the Vestry-hall, the almshouses, and the 
now disused burial-ground. Certain claims of 
the Dachy of Lancaster are also waived, the 
right of user being granted to the representa- 
tives of the dachy in any future building which 
may be erected on the same site. The offer of 
the Government has been accepted. 


The Proposed Loan of £2,000,000 for 
the Metropolitan Board.—The proposal of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to apply for | 
Parliamentary powers to borrow 2,000,0001. for 
Certain metropolitan improvements, was under 
the consideration of the Hampstead Vestry, on 
Thursday night, and a resolution was passed, 





on the motion of Mr. Aspinall, seconded by Mr. 
Stone, expressing approval of the proposed 
works. The chairman (Mr. Le Breton) said the 
precept of the Metropolitan Board would only | 
be 2d. or 2}d. in the pound next year, instead 
of 5d. as it had been. It would be ten years 
before anybody was called upon to pay anything 
towards the proposed improvements. 


Escape of Gas.—A correspondent writes,— 
Referring to your valuable remarks the other 
day on gas escape, I may send you an instance | 
which occurred in my own library not long 
ago. I had been for a considerable time 
annoyed by a smell of gas proceeding, as I 
thought, from the fireplace. But on employing 
@ gasfitter, who had the carpet lifted, and the | 
surface examined, we found that a joiner had 
driven a uail right thrangh the centre of the 
pipe which supplied the gas chandelier in the 
room below. An explosion might have occurred 
had I not taken the precaution, in accordance 
-_ your advice, to leave the window open all 
night. 


Zzplesion at the Railway Clearing- 
House —For some time a number of carpenters 
and other workmen have been employed in 
making alterations, especially at the northern 
end of the clearing house, forming the corner of 
Bedford-street. About twenty minutes past 
five p.m. on Wednesday in last week, nearly the 
whole of the clerks having fortunately left at 
five, a terrific explosion of gas took place, blow- 
ing the whole of the windows on the Bedford- 
street side into the street—portions reaching the 
Rassell Arms and houses on the opposite side. 
Tt is believed the gas-piping had been removed 
or broken, causing the gas to escape. 


Appropriation of a Rallway Waiting- 
room.— The waiting-room of the Rye-lane 
Station at Peckham, which is the joint property 
of the London and Brighton and Chatham and 
Dover Companies, and is so very large that a con- 
siderable portion of the space occupied by it, 
which extends the entire distance used by the 
two companies respectively, is comparatively 
useless, is about to be appropriated to the sale 
of fancy articles ; and in order to carry out this 
object, shops and stalls are to be erected by the 
companies, for which they expect to obtain s 
considcrable rental. 


The Purchase of Beath.— 
Mr. Le Breton has to the Hampstead 
Vestry that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have completed the purchase of 
Heath from Sir John Wilson and Mr. Spencer 
Wilson by the payment of 45,000l., and 2,0001. 
for expenses. Sir John Wilson and his son 
claimed interest on the money, but Mr. Smith, 
the board’s solicitor, resisted this, and it was 
given up. 





Gift of an Hospital for Dundee by Sir 
David Baxter.—At a recent meeting of the 
Dundee Royal Infirmary it was announced that 
Sir David Baxter had offered to erect and endow 
& convalescent hospital in connexion with the 
Dandee Infirmary. The hospital is to contain 
fifty to sixty beds, and to be open to patients 
from the Infirmary, and also to the inhabitants 
of the town generally who may require the 
benefit of such an institution. The building of 
the hospital is to be commenced at once. It has 
been estimated that to carry out his intentions 
will cost the donor from 20,0001. to 30,0001. 


The Soudan Railway.—The Times says 
that the staff of engineers sent out by Mr. 
Fowler, on behalf of the Government of Egypt, 
to survey and lay out the proposed Soudan 
Railway, have already commenced operations on 
the whole length of the line between the second 
cataract and Kartoom. The staff, which con- 
sists of twenty experienced English surveyors, 
an English surgeon, and namerous native assist- 
ants, are all in excellent health, and speak highly 
of the arrangements of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in carrying out Mr. Fowler’s programme 
for their progress and work. The highest im- 
portance has long been attached to this railway 
communication in the interests of Egypt. 


Kidderminster, Public}]Water Supply.— 
At a recent trial of the new well and bore-hole, 
by means of a steam-engine working a powerfal 
pump, the yield was found to be at the 
rate of. 500,000 to 700,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours. The water only lowered 22 ft. after 
pumping at this rate, and when pumping ceased 
it rose at the rate of nearly 3 ft. in five minutes. 





The well and bore-hole are sunk 500 ft. into the 
sandstone. The situation of the well is on the 
high land near Satton Farm. Mr. T. Tilley, of 
London, is the con'ractor for the well; and 
Mr. Fairbank is the engineer. 


Death of the Borough Surveyor of Pen- 
zanece, in Cornwall.—The death of Mr. John 
Matthews, who has been for many years the 
borough surveyor of Penzance, is announced by 
the Cornish Telegraph. It ig stated that ‘‘he 
was elected borough surveyor in 1844, the first 
plans he drew for the town being by competi- 
tion and for the Prince’s-street market. For 
these he received a premium of 301. Step by 
step he gained public confidence and esteem, 
until works of great magnitade were intrusted 
to him, and he has laid out at least 60,0001. for 
the town of Penzance.” 


The Brown fnstitution.—The new Inati- 
tution at Vauxhall for the Study and Cure of 
Animal Diseases and I[vjuries, some particulars 
of which we lately gave, has now been formally | 
opened. The post of Professor Superintendent | 
of the Institution has been conferred upon Dr. 
Burdon-Sanderson, Professor of Physiology in 
University College, who is widely known, eape- 
cially for his researches into the ultimate 
pathology of contagion and the nature of cattle- 
plague. Dr. Burdon-Sanderson has as his 
assistant Dr. Ktein, who was formerly in Dr. 
Stricker’s laboratory at Vienna. Tne Times of 
the 4th inst. gives a history of this institution. 





Conveyance of Slag to Sea.—A committee 
appointed to investigate the merits of Mr. Joy’s 
plan for carrying slag out to sea at Middles- 
brough, have agreed upon its being practicable 
and economical. It has been resolved to call a 
meeting of the ironmasters, and report accord- 
ingly. Could not the slag be utilised? Have 
not bricks or building stones, edgings for garden- | 
walks, and other useful forms, been made with 
slag? Would not casting it into some sach forms 
be a little more “economical” than casting it 
into the sea ? 

Industrial School for Criminals. — A 
proposition to purchase a site at Feltham for 
the erection of an Iodustrial School for Juvenile 
Female Criminals was discussed by the Middle- 
sex magistrates at their last monthly meeting. 
It was contended by several that the proposed 
establishment was unnecessary, but the Bench 
decided by a large majority in its favour, and a 
committee was appointed to carry the decision 
into effect. It was resolved, however, that, if 
possible, a site should be secured with buildings 


already erected. 


Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.— 
The private view of the Winter Exhibition of 
Sketches and Studies will be given this Satur- 
day, the 9th. 





Moyal Albert Hall.—A very numerous 
audience was gathered in the Albert Hall, 
nearly filling it, on Tuesday evening last, to hear 
a sacred cantata, composed by Mr. William 
Carter, and entitled “ Piacida, the Christian 
Martyr.” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd sang especially well in it, 
Mr. Carter shows in his work much learning 
and skill, and won the hearty praises of a large 
proportion of his audience. We shall doubtless 
hear more of Mr. W. Carter. 


Leicester-square Market, Station, and 
other Improvements.—Parliament is to be 
applied to next session for power to construct 
market-houses and other buildings, approaches, 
and streets, and a railway-station and other 
works, at Leicester-square. The market will be 
for the sale of fruits, flowers, vegetables, meat, 
fish, poultry, butter, cheese, and other pro- 
visions. The station will be in connexion with 
the Central, the North-Western, Midland, and 
South-Eastern Railways. 


Admiralty and War-Office Re-building. 
Notice is given that application is intended to be 
made to Parliament in the ensuing session on 
bebalf of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings for an Act to 
authorise the Commissioners to acquire and take 
by compulsion or agreement, certain lands, 
houses, tenements, and hereditaments described, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon the new 
building or buildings at Whitehall, for the Ad- 
miralty and War-office. 


The Farningham Organ and Choir Fund. 
An entertainment on the 23rd uit. at Farning- 
ham, in aid of this fand, was chiefly distin- 
guished by the readings of Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
whose excellence as a reader, and power in de- 
lineating every shade of character, are known 
farther than Kent. Mr. Smith read scenes 
from “The Rivals,” “John Ball,’ “ Hamlet,” 
and “ The School for Scandal,” with great 


| effect. 


Chorley Town Hall Competition. — At 
the last meeting of the Commissioners it was 
stated that 227 plans of the ground had been 
sent out. The time for sending in designs was 
extended to the 30th of January next. “One 
Who Intended to Compete,” writes,—‘ The site 
to be covered has a good street on every side, 
and the building must have one front in stone; 
it embraces upwards of 1,500 square yards, and 
the buildings must not cost more than 10,0001.!” 


Wew Police Court for Marylebone.—A 
new police-court is to be erected in the large 
district of Marylebone. Her Majeaty’s Commis- 
siouers of Works and Pablic Buildiogs have 
urder consideration the respective advantages of 
two pilots of land, of which one is in Chapel- 
street, near the Eigware-road, and the other in 
the Marylebone-road, adjoining the Baker-street 
station of the Metropolitan Railway. 


Meteoric Masses.— The Swedish Arctic 
Expedition has brought from Greenland, in all, 
twenty specimens of meteoric iron, two of them 
of enormous size. One, now placed in the hall 
of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, measures 
aboat 42 square feet, and weighs nearly twenty- 
one English tons; another, which has been pre- 
sented to the Museum of Copenhagen, weighs 


| about six tons. 


Lambeth Officer of Health.— Dr. Mac- 
Cormack, medical officer of health for South- 
ampton, has been elected medical officer of 
health for the district of Lambeth, at a salary of 
5001. a year. Ina Board at which more than a 
hundred members were present, Dr. MacCormack 
secured a majority of eleven in the final vote, 
over sixteen other candidates. 


Materials for Fire Bscapes.—The Metro- 
poltan Fire Brigade Committee have reported 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works on the best 
material for fire-escapes. The committee say 
that wire netting is preferable to wire gauze, 
and that hitherto it had been found impossible 
to render the canvas of escapes uninflammablie. 
The report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

Architect to the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company.—There were over 
100 candidates for this office. The board of 
directors have conferred the appointment on 
Mr. C. W. Green, architect and surveyor, of 
Liverpool, who was also a candidate for the sur- 
veyorship of that borough, and was one of the 


j nine selected. 
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Bradford Grammar School Competition. 
Mr. Edward\ Simpson, of Bradford, informs us 
that the third premium was awarded to him, and 
not to Messrg. Healey, as stated. 








TENDERS 


additions to the White Hart Hotel, 


Margate, for William A. Fagg. Mr. Joseph 8, Moye, 


architect :— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Sheen, for My, F. Wigan. Mr. R. P. Pope, architect :— 


General 
—. Porch. Kitchen, 
BOWER) cccsecessserere oo £208 ...... £14 
et SEE Sage. 255 acove . 4 
ng *{: a . 254 ~ 18 
IIE, avsiviinenenies 1,697 6 AD > siate . 16 
Newman & Mann... 1,648 ...... eee . 14 
Sharpenden .......... A cask 6 BP aw 
a ee 350 wee. 16 


bi Oe 





For farth buildings and two cottages at Lorbottle, 
Wis, aries for Mr, Adam Atkinson. Mr. F, R, 


Wilson, architect :-— ; 
Masons’ Work, 





gf eR aS DA TINA vee, £690 10 0 
Young........ ocsncnes inne ce O76 8 O 
eS 660 0 0 
Yeafnan (accepted) 629 0 0 
Joiners’ Work. 
Byrn (accepted) ....s...scscsseseeseeees 291 0 0 
Slaters and Plasterers’ Work. 
(Steel GIOD cciccscsionnoececemeiciae 201 0 0 





Heb- 


Accepted for nave and vestry of new church at 
Mr, 


bufn, in Jarrow-on-Tyne, for Mr. R, Carr-Ellison, 
F, BR. Wilson, aréhitect :— 


Masons’ Work. 
Green ..cccscceeee seoseseretees £002 11 O 
power “Work. : 
BSCE wnnceprsccinvnnsirscaatentenenenst see 475,10 0 
Slaters’ Work. 
RS ee 
Pastant W sory 
Good ..... pueieedanineatibeinakcune nations - S415 0 
Glaziers’ Work. 
Wilkin & Dickman ........ veovrcccece 464 © O 
Plumbers’ Work, 
TORI sicisscncisindisiots cocvccscoscce 700 





For five cottages at Ponteland, Northumberland, for 
Merton College. Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect :— 


p OS ee . £847 0 0 
SURINUTL Yn ccastrucoicsnaiamassiseiiisinsntobane sak 672 0 0 
Donkin & Bates (accepted) ..... «. 54612 0 





For new shop, Ravenswood-road, Balham-hill, Mr. | 
Nash, architect :— 


’ Dedman (accepted) .....ccrcr.cc0e £700 0 0 





For two cottages in Pine Apple-grove, Tollington Park, 
for Mr. Staumm, Mr. J. C. Turner, architect :— 


BIT cicstiesniviencs saideinia sevencssaits £580 0 0 
ne a secpnavinaeveavetaniin . 559 0 0 
chp OE NEE IE . 





For two shops in the Camberwell-road, for Mr. Thos- 
Stanfield. Mr. George D. Martin, architect :— 





BE nicusticinatnitosicemsen siounien over £735 0 0! 
Richards... oe OS 8 O 
Stevens «. 643 0 0 
uae wubeseused erneeesee vesoceenves Gan @ © 
SBE saeeaieae escovceecsesen S00 0 0! 





For sewer work on the Greenhill 


Estate, H x 
Mesers. E. Fox & Bousfield, a ee 


surveyors :— 
eg ENE eusptevecbionkee £1,675 0 0 
__._ ee socepeeccsocensenen soeceee 1,633 00 
Mann . = soe 1,695 0 O 
inns ecoosoces 1,000 © © 
Watts (accepted).......... peunaaion - 1,537 0 0 





For additions and alterations to the Dove Public- house, 
penta land, Norfolk, for Messrs. Steward Patteson & 
rewers, Norwich, Mr, James S. Benest, archi- 


iS — 
Browne & Bailey............ piseneecoess £177 10 O 





For new bar to the Horse Barracks Public-house, 
Norwich, for Messrs. Steward Patteson & Co, Mr. 
James S. Benest, architect :— 


ee aaa cccccccecesene RATS 12 O 
SION nnsevcacecncecucscansans eoocennnee 167 6 O 
ge EI EE . 15710 0 
BN OES ~ 16418 0 
Browne & Bailey (accepted) aeons . 18 8 0 





For alterations to the King’s Head Public-h 
Hoveton, Norfolk, for Messrs. Steward Patteson & Co. 


Mr, James 8. Beuest, architect ;— 
Browne & Bailey vensoueubenenes onpenenes £502 0 0 
MEN" Ninsdcvséustncecudesdoncoetieedves 495 0 0 
0” soe 49410 O 
_. | Sees 488 0 0 
Taylor (accepted) ...........c0006 see £7510 0 





For stabling, &c., in Catherine-st: t, 
Gate, for Mr. A. P. Vivian, M.P. aan Midd 
Goodman, architects. — ee Mr. Lansdown :— 


Patman & Fotheringhan ...,,.... £1,376 0 0 
See csssseee 1,208 0 O 
Scrivener & White ..............0006 1,278 0 0 
Sage tvaceoseees poedececcoscsees 1,199 0 0 

senseseenrecceressessserserseeees 1,150 0 0 


For Mason’s Hill Schools, Bromley, Kext. Mr, W. C. 


Banks, architect :— 











Cooper...... ences £1,159 0 0 
GOGSE svasnssennnevareceves sobacnonspenens uc age 8 ® 
ARBRE ccsserscicrcnmmervnicicemnnsss. Se ee 
Jerrard ....... sebenigokinaines: ae ae 
Pain & Balding............c00s0000008 1,035 0 0 
GEO ci crmtinnnmmnenindns “er eee 

For new warehouses, Turnagain-lane, Farringdon- 


street, for Mr. J. H. Collier, Mr, Thomas Renton, archi- 

tect :— 
Lidstone & Son.......scccssersssessere £2,400 
Gammon & Son aes 
Newman & Mann 
Elkington ....6ssceseses 
ae 
Pritchard ... 





ooooco 
coooooo 





For the erection of Wesleyan Chapel, Hampstead. Mr. 
Charles Bell, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
H, Lovegrove & W. H. Barber :— 






Wicks, Bangs, & Co. .......... ecco £4,875 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 4,787 0 0 
Dove Brothers . 4,545 0 0 
Hobson ..... 4,455 0 0 
Stevenson ........... 4,208 © 0 
Hibbins & Trasler 4,196 0 0 
Chesham........... 4,150 0 0 
BN sictsicevnsarace 4,084 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...........000 4,048 0 0 
Nutt & Co. (accepted, subject to 

certain modifications)............ 3,953 0 0 





For teachers’ residence ‘and ‘school, St. James’s, Pon- 


der’s-end, Messrs. Paull & Robinson, architects :— 








Residence. School, 
Dove Brothers’ ...... £775 0 cveeee 805 O O 
__ eee eaceecesoss Oe @ SD can . 900 0 0 
Linzell ........ peta vente eRe CB" sine 879 0 0 
Ward suce Te OO can BSS 
Field & ‘Bons ...... ene OO 0D come TAS TG 
a = a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. & &.—C. C.—Quereus. -E. 0. 8.—G. 8.—P. W.—T. H.—V. C. C. 
—G. H C.—X. Y¥. Z —Lincolashire Fens.—H. H. W.— W. P.—E. J.— 
8. P.—W. J. 8.—A. C.—R, K.—A. & C. 4.—W. G. 8.—T.—H. B.— 
W. C.—T. C. N.—H. 0,—Captain J.—W. F. P.—M. & H. T.—8. R. 8. 


—¥F. N. K.—Inguirer (for so small a matter the charge must be 
ac.ording to the time occupied).—W. P. (will be illustrated).—J. F. 
(will be illustrated).—A. B. (we cannot undertake to teach corre- 
spondents how to make valuations). 


addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norsz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
!on THURSDAY. 
| 6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
| ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
‘addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
| No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘* Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst1- 





ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ontr should be sent. 


Bath and Other Building Stenes of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilte.—[Apvr.] 














Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Quarry Agents. — Shippers, 
Merchants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c, 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 & 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. —[Apvr.] 








Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Condnit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) | boo 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. 


bard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 


Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
gtle Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.{ Avr. ] 








We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving | 





MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Adwertise- | riste 


The | perfectly 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best! 4 x. 





TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREEP, 
LONDON, E.0, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pab- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 











mperial 8vo. with numerous Illus*: ao pis 3ls. 64. cloth, 


A HISTORY of the GOTHIC REVIVAL: 
an Attempt to show how far the Taste for Mediwval Archi- 
tecture was retained in England Cuieg the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the presen 

me 7 yo i EASTLAKE, F F. ag Be saatad, 


Author, 
HINTS « on : HOUSEHOLD TASTE i in » FURNI- 


TURE, &c. with about 90 Dlustrations. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


ayD 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


LABGE OCTAVO 


VOLUMES FOR 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
LIBRARIES, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, &c. 
7s, cloth boards; 8s. 6d, gilt extra; 10s, half-calf. 








od 
‘ 


1871, 





LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, omy 8r0. a, hound a am. with 165 fae 
Woodcu 54. 


PRACTIOAL “GEOMETRY for the 
HITECT, ENGINEER, Gapreres. rs MECHANIC, 
By E. W. TARN, M.A. Author ef “The Science of Building.”— 
LOCKWOOD & Co. te soe od apaeyg wae 
With 9 Plates and oodeuta, 8vo. 64. postage 91. 

THE STUDE NTS GUIDE to ‘the PRACTICE 
of MEASURING and VALUING ARTIFICERS’ WORK3. Con 
“ae! omens Memoranda for the Va'uation of Lebour and M ste- 

branches of the Building Trades. y EDWARD 
DOneON. — edition, Tewritten, with —- by BE. WYND- 





HAM TARN, M.A. *%, work in “The 
Builder” of i 2, p. 951, under the heading “ Building 
Prices.”—LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 

it oS otgam, waiscoat-pocket 


Just published, with Boks ae 
ze, price 2 


The POCKET. ESTIMATOR for the BUILD- 
ING TRADES: being an easy method of estimsting the various 
parte of a buliding collectively, He A. ©, BEATON, Anthor of 

M courate and up to date.”— 
pouiaing News, Nov. 10, 1871. LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ 
—- Ec. 

Now ready, with woodcuts, 

QUANTITIES and MEASURE MENTS. 1 How 
to calculate and take them, in Bricklayers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, 
Plumbers’, Paint P hao Gildere’, Sanita, Carpenters” 
and deinen’ wo wi ee a work in the building trade. 
By A. ©. BEATON. 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
Builders and others desi a really system can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILD BOOKS Sypousu ENTRY, to 
which was aw: Prize offered in “ 
sPoungumeat by Sines Bary, catale for tl Baier 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, ther Park, London. 
ONIALS. 


TESTILM! 
nk RR Srk peek een |e Se and like it very 
much.” 
¢ one seems thoroughly to meet our requirements,”— 
2 ee es ene ae ee et SY. w. 
our 


* Having we can recommend 
it to the builders Having had it in use over twelve 
months, we find ie Cakes much less time to keep the acé®unts than 
formerly. "—R. & M 

**T received yours in due course, ay counas to ee on excellent 
mode of book ping. Your directions are most explicit, and suffi- 
ciently ex —G. C. 

** Messra, R. & B. have examined your system, and consider it 
at clear, and very satisfactory.” 

out Y appreciate x your plan and system of keeping builders” 








that it has only to be made known to be game 
rt 
* Last une we had your improved system of bookkeeping. 
then we have been keeping ing 
it‘ en i snee oe of 


R. H. 
¥ hecemstaen your models, They fully meet my expectations.”— 


44. 


t work 





t. 





on system of bookkeeping appears to me to be exoelient."— 


“ The model form of books you sent me is "-G.C. 
xm plan of bookkeeping has givea toy fate ideas,”— 





